►  FUTURE  FRAMEWORK 


►  AT&T  LEASES 


IBM  weaving  voice, 
OSI  into  SNA  fabric 


Vendor  hit  for 
termination  tab 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


Blue  Giant  talks 
network  strategy. 


IBM’s  strategic  network  functions 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


MIAMI  BEACH,  Fla.  —  IBM  is  re¬ 
shaping  its  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  to  accommodate  voice 
communications  and  is  further 
along  than  is  generally  believed  in 
making  its  bedrock  network 
scheme  more  compatible  with  in¬ 
ternational  network  architecture 
standards. 

Those  developments,  along  with 
a  pledge  to  support  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Networks,  were 
among  the  many  strategic  direc¬ 
tions  the  computer  giant  spelled 
out  for  a  select  group  of  analysts  at 
a  recent  two-day,  invitation-only 
IBM/Rolm  Corp.  Telecommunica- 
See  IBM  page  46 
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CHARLESTON,  S.C.  —  In  a  precedent-setting 
action,  a  court  here  recently  ordered  a  switch 
distributor  to  pay  an  AT&T-assessed  equipment 
lease  termination  fee  after  the  distributor  as¬ 
sured  a  customer  it  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
charge. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on 
Oct.  16  awarded  AT&T  the  full  termination 
charge  it  had  sought  in  a  suit  against  Yellow 
Cab,  based  here. 

The  jury  also  found  for  Yellow  Cab  in  its 
claim  of  negligent  misrepresentation  against 
Jarvis  Corp.,  an  interconnect  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Jarvis  was  ordered  to  pay  AT&T  the 
$6,653  termination  fee  and  the  interest  accrued 
since  the  date  the  contract  was  terminated. 

Jarvis  officials  were  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment  on  the  case,  which  is  the  first  in  which  a 
vendor  has  been  deemed  financially  responsible 
for  counseling  a  user  on  the  issue  of  termination 
charges.  The  court  decision  will  likely  change 
the  manner  in  which  rival  switch  makers  and 
distributors  sell  to  users  that  have  long-term 
equipment  lease  agreements  with  AT&T. 

AT&T  levies  a  termination  charge  if  a  user 

See  Termination  page  47 
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News 


AT&T  has  good  news  and  bad 
news  for  users  in  new  Ac- 
cunet  T1.5  tariff  proposals 
filed  last  week  with  the  FCC. 
Some  prices  will  fail,  but  oth¬ 
ers  are  set  to  be  hiked.  Page 
2. 

T 

IBM  users  look  to  other  ven¬ 
dors  for  help  in  breaking 
through  bulk  data  transfer 
bottlenecks  that  hamper 
high-speed  communications 
over  SNA  networks.  Page  2. 

▼ 

Following  the  BOCs’  lead, 
AT&T  gears  up  to  offer  hub¬ 
less  Dataphone  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  new  service  may 
provide  significant  cost  sav¬ 
ings  for  users.  Page  4. 

▼ 


Equatorial  cuts  its  work  force 
for  the  second  time  since 
June,  as  slower  than  expect¬ 
ed  Vsat  network  sales  send 
tremors  through  the  fledgling 
industry.  Page  4. 

▼ 

DEC  plans  to  make  good  on 
earlier  MAP  product  promises 
at  the  upcoming  Autofact  '86 
show  in  Detroit.  Page  4. 

T 

AT&T  reaffirms  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  PC-maker  Olivetti. 
The  Italian  company  gets  Eu¬ 
ropean  marketing  rights  to  a 
spectrum  of  AT&T  products. 
Page  5. 

T 

Features 


Users  try  to  make  some 
sense  of  the  multivendor 
muddle.  Getting  micros,  mi¬ 
nis  and  mainframes  to  talk  in 
a  local-area  net  isn’t  easy. 
Page  43. 
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Minis  take  center  stage 
twixt  micros  and  mainframes 


BY  JUDY  UTTAL 

Special  to  Network  World 


As  a  corporation  evolves,  the  majority 
of  its  employees  become  specialists  rath¬ 
er  than  generalists.  The  need  then  arises 
within  the  corporate  hierarchy  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  act  as  buffers  or  translators 
between  upper  management  and  the  spe¬ 


cialists  below,  and  who  filter  and  direct 
information  as  it  moves  back  and  forth. 

Enter  the  middle  manager. 

The  data  processing  industry  is  un¬ 
dergoing  a  similar  transition.  Here,  the 
mainframes  are  analogous  to  upper  man¬ 
agers,  the  personal  computers  are  the 
specialists,  and  the  need  to  transfer  and 
IgT’Continued  on  page  38 


►  PBX  POSSIBILITIES 

Is  Rolm  readying  CBX  III? 

Switch  maker  denies  CBX  II  successor  in  beta  test . 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


Despite  Rolm  Corp.’s  staunch  contention 
that  the  rumored  successor  to  its  CBX  II 
private  branch  exchange  is  a  figment  of  the 
industry’s  imagination,  observers  close  to 
the  company  insist  the  IBM  subsidiary  is 
on  the  verge  of  making  a  significant  an¬ 
nouncement,  possibly  involving  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  PBX. 


According  to  one  anonymous  source, 
Rolm  is  already  beta  testing  a  CBX  III  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  will  be  introduced  soon. 
Other  analysts  believe  pending  announce¬ 
ments  will  simply  involve  enhancements  to 
the  existing  CBX  II. 

All  observers,  however,  voiced  strong 
opinions  regarding  Rolm’s  CBX  II  failings, 
noting  that  an  upgrade  or  new  switch 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  company’s 

See  Rolm  page  47 
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►  LONG-DISTANCE  UPGRADE 


MCI  embarks  on  network  expansion 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  narrow  the  gap  in  network 
reach  between  itself  and  chief  rival 
AT&T,  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
revealed  plans  last  week  to  expand 
its  communications  net  roughly 
20%  by  the  end  of  1987. 

MCI  said  it  will  construct  a 
2,600-mile  fiber-optic  path  that 
will  hook,  via  Dallas,  its  East  Coast 
fiber  run  with  its  recently  complet¬ 
ed  San  Francisco-to-San  Diego 
lightwave  link.  The  carrier  will 
also  work  with  McLean,  Va.-based 
National  Exchange,  Inc.  to  install 
2,900  miles  of  digital  microwave 
facilities  that  will  tie  several  north¬ 
ern  cities  into  MCI’s  network.  Na¬ 
tional  Exchange  is  a  three-year-old 
subsidiary  of  Burlington  Northern, 
Inc.  created  to  resell  capacity  on 
the  railroad  giant’s  microwave  net¬ 
work. 

Work  on  both  projects  is  slated 
to  begin  early  next  year. 

In  a  related  announcement,  MCI 
said  it  intends  to  match  AT&T’s  re¬ 


cently  announced  long-distance 
rate  cuts.  The  new  tariffs  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  implemented  on  Jan.  1. 
An  MCI  spokesman  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  wait  until  after  AT&T  files 
the  rate  reductions  with  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission  in 
mid-November  before  filing  similar 
tariffs. 

A  40,000-mile  system 

Once  MCI’s  network  expansion 
endeavors  are  completed,  the  MCI 
system  will  extend  40,000  route 
miles.  Of  that,  fiber  will  account 
for  some  10,000  route  miles,  and 
digital  microwave  will  account  for 
another  10,000  route  miles.  An  MCI 
spokesman  claimed  the  company’s 
network  currently  boasts  29,750 
route  miles  and  will  reach  30,000 
by  year  end. 

Although  MCI  would  not  divulge 
the  cost  of  this  latest  network  ex¬ 
pansion,  analysts  said  the  No.  2 
common  carrier  has  earmarked 
large  sums  of  money  for  major  net¬ 
work  expansion  projects. 

An  MCI  spokesman  said  of  the 
network  expansion,  “We  have  to 


make  capital  investments  in  the 
network  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in 
business.” 

Clay  Whitehead,  president  of 
National  Exchange,  explained  that 
a  portion  of  the  microwave  and  fi¬ 
ber  capacity  MCI  plans  to  add  to  its 
network  will  involve  Burlington 
Northern’s  existing  microwave  fa¬ 
cilities  and  as-yet-unconstructed  fi¬ 
ber  systems.  This  network,  which 
is  predominantly  an  analog  system, 
is  one  of  the  largest  private  micro- 
wave  nets  in  the  nation. 

Whitehead  said  National  Ex¬ 
change  has  begun  replacing  certain 
analog  microwave  links  with  digi¬ 
tal  microwave  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  and  also  plans  to  replace  other 
analog  stretches  with  fiber-optic 
cable  links. 

The  new  microwave  route  will 
emanate  from  Chicago  and  will  run 
through  Minneapolis  and  Billings, 


Mont.,  terminating  in  Seattle.  A 
network  spur  will  link  Denver  to 
Billings. 

MCI’s  East  Coast  fiber  network 
begins  in  Boston  and  runs  through 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
terminate  in  Miami. 

According  to  MCI,  its  network 
features  19,400  analog  microwave 
miles,  6,600  digital  microwave 
route  miles  and  3,700  fiber-optic 
miles. 

Agreements  with  transportation 
and  petroleum  conglomerates  have 
enabled  several  long-distance  carri¬ 
ers  to  accelerate  their  various  net¬ 
work  expansion  timetables.  Light- 
net,  Inc.,  a  long-distance  fiber-optic 
carrier,  acquired  the  necessary 
rights-of-way  from  CSX  Corp.,  one 
of  its  two  parent  companies. 

Williams  Pipeline  Co.,  a  regional 
fiber-optic  carrier  based  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  currently  operates  fiber 
transmission  systems  that  run 
through  the  company’s  unused  oil 
pipelines.  Several  other  regional 
carriers  have  rights-of-way  from 
regional  train  companies.  □ 


►  AT&T  ACTIONS 


►  HIGH-SPEED  COMMUNICATIONS 


users  try  to  cope 
with  data  transfer  woes 


Accunet  T1.5  revamped 

Good  news ,  bad  news  in  tariff  proposals, 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
recently  filed  a  series  of  Accunet 
T1.5  Service  tariff  revisions  that 
are  likely  to  meet  with  a  range  of 
user  reaction. 

While  one  of  the  proposed  revi¬ 
sions  would  slash  the  cost  of  Ac¬ 
cunet  digital  links  longer  than  100 
miles  by  as  much  as  26%,  a  compan¬ 
ion  filing  may  hike  the  cost  of 
shorter  circuits  by  as  much  as  26%. 
If  approved  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  the  tariffs 
proposed  on  Oct.  24  would  take  ef¬ 
fect  Dec.  8. 

An  AT&T  spokesman  said  rough¬ 
ly  two-thirds  of  all  Accunet  T1.5 
subscribers  use  links  greater  than 
100  miles  in  length. 

Also  included  in  AT&T’s  filings 
was  a  provision  for  long-term, 
fixed  rates  for  Accunet  T1.5  ser¬ 


vice  subscribers  who  sign  on  for 
three  to  five  years  of  service. 
AT&T  has  also  asked  to  create  an 
Accunet  service  feature  that  would 
enable  a  user  to  specify  that  a  cir¬ 
cuit  be  established  over  fiber-optic 
cable,  instead  of  microwave,  satel¬ 
lite  or  coaxial  cable. 

In  related  news,  AT&T  reiterat¬ 
ed  its  intent  to  file  with  the  FCC 
later  this  month  a  number  of  long¬ 
distance  pricing  revisions  that 
would  cut  overall  long-distance 
prices  by  3%  to  5%.  AT&T  said  the 
tariff  revisions  are  expected  to 
take  effect  in  January  1987.  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  said  last 
week  it  would  propose  similar  fil¬ 
ings  with  the  FCC  in  the  next 
month.  AT&T  would  not  say  what 
services  would  be  affected. 

An  AT&T  spokesman  said  a  user 
with  an  end-to-end  Accunet  T1.5 
circuit  between  a  site  in  New  York 
See  Accunet  page  45 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


When  it  comes  to  high-speed 
communications,  IBM  appears  to  be 
moving  in  slow  motion.  A  number 
of  large  corporations  are  starting  to 
look  to  other  vendors  to  unclog  bot¬ 
tlenecks  in  their  Systems  Network 
Architecture  networks. 

The  bottlenecks  become  evident 
when  companies  attempt  to  design 
networks  that  can  quickly  move 
large  amounts  of  data  between 
hosts  at  two  different  locations. 
They  are  caused  by  limitations  in 
Vtam,  IBM’s  telecommunications 
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HP  is  set  to  beef  up  its  network 
offerings  with  Disoss  and  Starlan 
support.  Page  5. 

Controversy  boiled  over  AT&T  and 
BOC  roles  at  the  first  ONA  forum. 
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Motorola  has  dropped  its  OEM 
contract  with  INI  for  MAP- 


software,  and  in  the  IBM  3725 
front-end  processor,  and  are  most 
often  encountered  in  networks  that 
support  distributed  data  bases  or 
link  a  primary  data  center  to  a 
backup  facility. 

Users  encounter  problems  when 
they  attempt  to  link  IBM  hosts  with 
high-speed  lines  that  operate  at  a 
T-l  speed  of  1.544M  bit/sec  or  fast¬ 
er.  IBM  offers  a  T-l  interface  for  its 
3725  front-end  processor.  The  in¬ 
terface  is  available  as  a  Request  for 
Price  Quotation  (RPQ),  an  option 
available  to  customers  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  Because  RPQs  are  not  part  of 
See  High-speed  page  47 
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Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help. 

If  you  learn  about  an  interest¬ 
ing  event  that  just  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur,  please  call. 

We’d  also  like  to  hear  about 


interesting  or  unusual  network 
applications  or  how  you’re  opti¬ 
mizing  your  networks  for  perfor¬ 
mance  or  savings. 

Call  Network  World  Editor 
Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at  (800) 
343-6474,  extension  332. 
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Network  Management  Compatibility 

Brings  Timeplex  T-1  Product  Diagnostics  Support 

To  IBM  SNA  Environment 


Now  from  Timeplex-LINK/ 
VIEW-a  network  manage¬ 
ment  interface  to  IBM’s 
new  NetView  network 
management  system  pro¬ 
viding  an  unprecedented, 
single-site  “view”  of  your 
entire  T-1  network.  LINK/ 
VIEW  enables  Timeplex 
LINK/1  and  LINK/2  T-1 
Resource  Managers  to  be 
diagnostically  integrated 
into  an  IBM  SNA  network 
control  center  operating 
under  NetView. 

LINK/VIEW  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  interfaces  that  will 


ultimately  extend  end-to- 
end  management  of  non- 
SNA  Timeplex  networking 
devices  into  the  SNA  en¬ 
vironment.  LINK/VIEW 
provides  alarm  reporting 
and  network  status  dis¬ 
plays  of  LINK  Family 
products-LINK/1  T-1 
Facilities  Management 
System,  LINK/2  Data/Voice 
Network  Exchange,  the 
miniLINK/1  andminiLINK/2 
systems. 

A  Timeplex-developed 
software  package,  LINK/ 
VIEW  runs  on  the  IBM 
NetView/PC  network 
control  processor  system. 


The  introduction  of 
NetView-compatible  inter¬ 
faces  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  centralized 
alarm  reporting  diagnos¬ 
tics  of  all  components  of 
an  integrated  network.  At 
Timeplex,  the  need  for 
single-site  network 
management  and  diag¬ 
nostics  is  essential . . . 
we’ve  always  held 
that  view. 

LINK/VIEW...  just  one  of 
the  network  management 
systems  available  from 
Timeplex.  Why  not  see  for 
yourself? 


Timeplex,  Inc.,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675,  201-930-4600 


IBM.  NetView  and  NetView  PC  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
LINK/1  is  a  registered  trademark  and  LINK  VIEW,  LINK  2,  miniLINK/1  and 
miniLINK'2  are  trademarks  of  Timeplex,  Inc. 
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►  DIGITAL  DATA  SERVICE 

AT&T,  BOCs  to  expand 
hubless  DDS  offerings 

New  net  configuration  cuts  service  costs 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


AT&T  is  gearing  up  to  offer  a 
less-expensive,  hubless  version  of 
its  Dataphone  Digital  Service  (DDS) 
as  an  interexchange  complement  to 
similar  services  the  Bell  operating 
companies  have  been  installing  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  according 
to  Network  World  sources. 

Traditionally,  AT&T  and  the 
BOCs  offered  digital  data  services 
on  a  hubbed  basis.  Regardless  of 
point  of  origin,  digital  circuits  had 
to  be  completed  through  a  switch 
hierarchy  capped  by  a  digital  ser¬ 
vice  hub,  which  provided  routing 
and  management  control. 

Now  BOCs  are  offering  hubless 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  —  Cit¬ 
ing  slower-than-anticipated  sales 
of  its  very  small  aperture  terminal 
equipment  and  networks,  Equatori¬ 
al  Communications  Co.  last  week 
reduced  its  work  force  by  20%, 
trimming  127  employees  in  its  third 
round  of  layoffs  since  June. 

The  cuts,  which  primarily  af¬ 
fected  workers  in  manufacturing, 
leave  the  struggling  firm  with  near¬ 
ly  430  employees  in  the  U.S. 

Equatorial  has  hired  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  to  advise  the  company 
in  the  sale  of  certain  assets,  a  possi¬ 
ble  stock  issue  and  methods  for  re¬ 
structuring  debt. 

Two  weeks  ago,  slow  Vsat  sales 
also  resulted  in  a  second  round  of 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


DETROIT  —  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  is  expected  to  make 
good  on  its  promise  to  deliver 
Manufacturing  Automation  Pro¬ 
tocol  products  this  year  with 
expected  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  announcements  at  the  Au¬ 
tofact  ’86  show  here  next  week. 

A  source  within  DEC  said  the 
soon-to-be-announced  products 
will  enable  users  to  hook  DEC’S 
VAX  processors  to  MAP-com¬ 
patible,  broadband,  token-pass¬ 
ing  bus  local-area  networks. 


digital  data  services  within  their 
local  access  and  transport  areas. 

With  hubless  digital  services,  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  companies  can  up¬ 
grade  local  central  office  switches 
to  make  it  possible  to  support  cen¬ 
tral  office-to-central  office  data  cir¬ 
cuits  without  routing  through  a 
hub. 

The  upgrade,  involving  installa¬ 
tion  of  digital  cross-connects  or 
other  types  of  hardware,  can  re¬ 
duce  service  costs  by  eliminating 
circuit-to-digital  hubs,  many  of 
which  are  far  from  the  central  of¬ 
fices  serving  the  customer. 

Besides  the  savings  that  users 
would  realize  from  reduced  circuit 
mileage,  hubless  digital  data  ser¬ 
vices  can  lower  prices  because  they 


layoffs  at  Telcom  General  Corp.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  (“Low  sales  push 
Vsat  maker  to  trim  forces,”  Net¬ 
work  World,  Oct.  27). 

Will  sell  transponder 

To  raise  money,  Equatorial’s 
first  priority  is  to  sell  transponder 
space,  said  Vice-President  Kenneth 
Bentley,  who  oversees  all  sales  and 
marketing  functions. 

The  strategy  has  been  to  sell 
rather  than  lease  data  channels  to 
data  customers,  he  said.  On  a  new 
tack,  the  company  is  moving  to  sell 
or  lease  channels  in  the  video  mar¬ 
ketplace,  he  added. 

The  second  priority  is  to  sell 
stock,  Bentley  said. 

Equatorial,  a  publicly  held  cor¬ 
poration,  sold  25%  of  its  stock  to 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.  in  August 


The  source  said  the  products 
will  incorporate  Version  2.1  of 
the  MAP  specification. 

DEC  announced  its  MAP 
plans  earlier  this  year.  The 
company  is  one  of  several  net¬ 
work  equipment  and  software 
vendors  due  to  unveil  broad¬ 
band  factory  networking  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Autofact,  which  will  be 
held  Nov.  11  to  14.  MAP  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  emerging  and  estab¬ 
lished  protocols  designed  to  al¬ 
low  factory  gear  produced  by 
various  vendors  to  communi¬ 
cate  over  a  single  communica¬ 
tions  network. 


are  cheaper  for  local  operating 
companies  to  provide,  according  to 
Dave  Glowacz,  senior  analyst  in  the 
Tariff  and  Industry  Analysis 
Group  of  Ramsey,  N.J. -based 
CCMI/McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 

However,  rates  for  hubless  ser¬ 
vices  might  not  be  drastically 
cheaper  if  the  FCC  requires  the  op¬ 
erating  companies  to  factor  other 
plant  costs  into  their  digital  ser¬ 
vices,  Glowacz  said. 

Although  several  BOCs  have  tar¬ 
iffed  intra-Lata  hubless  digital 
data  services,  none  have  filed  inter¬ 
exchange  tariffs  needed  for  long- 
haul  carriers  to  offer  complemen¬ 
tary  services.  Glowacz  expects 
these  tariffs  will  be  filed  soon  and 
that  AT&T  will  offer  hubless  ser¬ 
vice  shortly  thereafter. 

AT&T  declined  to  comment  on 
the  matter. 

Although  hubless  services  are 
less  costly  than  traditional  ser¬ 
vices,  bypassing  hubs  comes  at  the 
expense  of  some  service  features. 
That  is,  hubless  does  not  offer  the 
same  level  of  testing,  automatic 
See  Hubless  page  8 


1985  for  $50  million. 

A  final  option  for  Equatorial 
would  be  an  acquisition  or  merger. 
Bentley  said  the  company  is  not 
pursuing  either  of  those  options. 

Based  on  overly  optimistic  sales 
projections,  Equatorial  built  up  its 
manufacturing  and  field  service  or¬ 
ganization  and  a  “pretty  fair”  in¬ 
ventory  of  parts,  according  to  Bent¬ 
ley.  “We  got  ahead  of  ourselves,” 
he  said. 

As  a  result,  the  company 
trimmed  its  work  force  in  June  by 
36  from  700  and  shortened  its 
workweek  to  cut  costs.  Equatorial 
laid  off  more  employees  in  August. 
Those  initial  cost-paring  efforts 
were  “too  modest,”  Bentley  said. 

Equatorial  has  lost  money  since 
1985,  reflecting  its  investment  in  a 
new  interactive  satellite  system  as 
well  as  transponders,  Bentley  said. 
“The  interactive  system  hasn’t 
paid  off  as  quickly  as  we’d  like,”  he 
said. 

Bentley  said  he  remains  optimis¬ 
tic  about  the  Vsat  industry.  “The 
market  is  fantastic,”  he  said.  But 
the  purchasing  cycle  —  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  a  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  evaluate  Vsat  technology, 
test  and  select  a  product  —  is  long¬ 
er  than  the  company  had  projected. 

Bentley  anticipates  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  accelerate  its  manufac¬ 
turing  operations,  though  still  at  a 
lower  production  level,  some  time 
in  1987. 

A  number  of  companies  within 
the  Vsat  industry  geared  up  staff¬ 
ing  and  production  about  a  year 
ago  in  hopes  of  a  rapid  takeoff  of 
the  technology. 

The  companies  grossly  underes¬ 
timated  the  time  large  corporations 
invest  in  choosing  new  technology, 
according  to  consultant  Philip  Arst 
of  Saratoga,  Calif.-based  Communi¬ 
cation  Strategies  Associates,  Inc.O 
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►  AT&T/OLIVETTI 

Giants  strengthen  bond 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


NEW  YORK  —  After  a  period  of 
waning  affections,  AT&T  last  week 
strengthened  its  relationship  with 
Italian  personal  computer  manu¬ 
facturer  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  &  C.,  S.p.A. 

Under  terms  of  the  new  9-year 
contract,  Olivetti  will  be  given  sole 
responsibility  for  the  development 
of  AT&T’s  6300  and  6300  Plus  per¬ 
sonal  computer  line,  in  addition  to 
the  manufacturing  rights  it  had 
previously,  said  AT&T  spokesman 


►  INSIDER 

HP  set  to 
bolster  net 
offerings 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  is  expected  to  intro¬ 
duce  next  Monday  two  products 
aimed  at  shoring  up  the  company’s 
network  offerings. 

As  part  of  its  announcements, 
HP  is  expected  to  proffer  its  sup¬ 
port  for  IBM’s  Disoss.  Nearly  a  year 
ago,  the  company  stated  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  develop  software  that 
would  link  HP  3000  series  minicom¬ 
puters  to  Disoss,  an  electronic  mail 
and  library  service  application  that 
runs  on  IBM  mainframes.  However, 
the  product  development  effort  re¬ 
portedly  ran  into  roadblocks  and 
the  announcement  date  was  pushed 
back  on  several  occasions. 

Donald  Czubek,  president  of 
Gen2  Ventures  in  Saratoga,  Calif., 
expects  HP  to  lead  with  a  one-two 
Disoss  combination.  The  first 
punch,  which  should  be  thrown 
during  the  Nov.  10  announcement, 
will  be  HP  3000  support  for  IBM’s 
Document  Content  Architecture 
and  LU  6.2.  The  second  punch  may 
not  be  thrown  for  another  six  to 
nine  months.  HP  minicomputers 
will  then  be  bolstered  with  Systems 
Network  Architecture  Distribution 
Services  capabilities,  so  the  devices 
can  route  Disoss  documents  rather 
than  just  receive  them. 

HP  is  also  expected  to  open  up  its 
Ethernet  network  to  support 
AT&T’s  Starlan  networking 
scheme.  HP  will  become  the  first 
major  vendor  to  offer  support  for 
both  Ethernet  and  Starlan. 

Eric  Killorin,  president  of  Hyatt 
Research  Corp.,  an  Andover,  Mass., 
local-area  network  consulting  firm, 
expects  other  companies  to  follow 
HP’s  lead.  “Starlan  is  a  sleeping  gi¬ 
ant,”  he  said.  “It  supplies  users 
with  an  easy,  inexpensive  way  to 
hook  personal  computers  on  a  local- 
area  network.  A  number  of  vendors 
may  adopt  it  as  their  low-end  per¬ 
sonal  computer  network  offering. ”□ 


Martin  Nabut. 

The  announcement  was  made  in 
tandem  with  the  appointment  of 
Vittorio  Cassoni,  president  of  Oli¬ 
vetti  Management  of  America,  as 
senior  vice-president  of  AT&T’s 
computer  systems  group,  which  he 
renamed  the  Data  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion. 

The  moves  are  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  and  refocus  the  alliance 
between  the  firms  that  was  con¬ 
summated  two  years  ago,  and  bol¬ 
ster  AT&T’s  lackluster  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  computer  market.  The 


actions  follow  AT&T’s  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  redirection,  which  empha¬ 
sized  data  networking. 

“The  new  alliance  is  confirma¬ 
tion  of  our  desire  to  address  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  markets  as  we 
develop  a  new  generation  of  data 
networking  solutions,”  said  AT&T 
President  Robert  E.  Allen. 

The  transfer  of  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  AT&T’s  personal 
computer  line  and  European  mar¬ 
keting  to  Olivetti  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  lifting  of  regulatory  restric¬ 
tions  on  AT&T’s  Communications 
and  Information  Systems  business¬ 
es,  Nabut  said. 

“Now  that  we  no  longer  have 
those  redundant  organizational 
structures,  we  are  seeing  areas  we 
need  to  devote  more  attention  to,” 


he  said.  “We  realize  that  we  have 
to  gear  up  our  service  and  support 
in  data  networking.  By  transfer¬ 
ring  the  PC  development  responsi¬ 
bility  to  Olivetti,  AT&T  engineers 
will  be  able  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  development  of 
data  networking  products.” 

Problems  arose  earlier  between 
AT&T  and  Olivetti  because  the 
they  were  at  cross-purposes.  AT&T 
International  was  in  competition 
with  Olivetti  as  both  sought  to  mar¬ 
ket  AT&T  customer  premises 
equipment  in  Europe,  said  Fritz 
Ringling,  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  director  with  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Ringling 
said  last  week’s  moves  were  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  companies’  marriage 
vows  to  prevent  divorce.  □ 


FROM  WANG  COMMUNICATIONS 


T1  bypass, it's  here  and  now  from  WANG 
COMMUNICATIONS.  As  a  T1  carrier 
specializing  in  short-haul  applications, 
we  design,  build,  and  operate  digital 
transmission  systems. 

Private  T1  Networks 

Designed  to  exceed  industry  standards, 
your  customized  system  is  guaranteed  to 
99.97%  availability.  With  our  fully-digital 
end-to-end  service,  you  control 
transmission  quality  as  well  as  application 
flexibility. 

Fiber  Optics  and  Digital  Microwave 
Optimizing  price  performance,  we  select 
and  install  the  technology  and  equipment 
best  suited  to  your  communication  needs. 
The  solution  is  fine-tuned  to  your 
requirements,  yet  the  investment  is  made 
by  Wang. 


Installation  and  Maintenance 

We  provide  accelerated  installations  to 
meet  your  timetables.  Our  proactive 
maintenance  program  ensures  reliability 
with  remote  alarming  and  local  support. 

Fixed  Pricing 

With  contract  pricing  you  can  budget  and 
control  transmission  costs,  now  and  for  the 
future.  Our  flexible  terms  translate  into 
multi-year  cost  assurance. 

T1  bypass.  Designed  to  exceed  your 
expectations. 

Contact  our  Director  of  Sales  now.  Wang 
Communications,  Inc.  2000 15th  Street 
North  Suite  600  Arlington,  VA  22201 
(703)243-0030. 


WANG  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
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►  OPEN  NETWORK  ARCHITECTURE 

AT &T  assails  ONA  restraints  at  forum 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Contro¬ 
versy  over  the  role  of  AT&T  and 
the  Bell  operating  companies 
marked  the  first  Open  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (ONA)  forum  held  here 
last  week. 

Telecommunications  vendors 
and  users  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  necessitated 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  Third  Computer  In¬ 
quiry,  heard  AT&T  argue  it  should 
not  be  bound  by  ONA  requirements. 
Questions  were  also  raised  about 
whether  the  BOCs  were  appropri¬ 
ate  hosts  for  the  forum. 

ONA  is  the  price  the  BOCs  must 
pay  for  being  allowed  to  offer  en¬ 
hanced  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  future,  free  from  sepa¬ 
rate  subsidiary  requirements.  It 
requires  that  the  BOCs  and  AT&T 
unbundle  all  service  elements  and 
offer  them  on  an  equal-access  and 
equal-cost  basis  to  any  enhanced 
service  provider  or  private  net¬ 
work  owner  who  wants  them. 

“Under  ONA,  each  set  of  basic 
services  that  a  carrier  incorporates 
in  an  enhanced  service  must  be 
available  to  the  public  under  tariff 


as  a  basic  service  element  or  as  a 
set  of  elements,”  according  to  the 
ONA  order. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the 
FCC’s  Computer  III  order,  the  BOCs 
and  all  interested  parties  must 
meet  to  outline  the  technical  issues 
involved  in  ONA.  The  forum  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  equipment  vendors  and  users 
clarify  some  of  the  gray  areas  sur¬ 
rounding  the  FCC’s  ONA  order. 

Both  AT&T  and  the  BOCs  are  re¬ 
quired  to  file  ONA  plans  with  the 
FCC  by  February  1988  and  must 
implement  those  plans  one  year  af¬ 
ter  the  plan  is  submitted.  AT&T 
strongly  opposes  the  ONA  require¬ 
ments  for  itself,  arguing  that  it 
does  not  possess  a  monopoly  over 
local  access  as  the  BOCs  do. 

Acknowledging  that  it  lacks  ex¬ 
pertise  in  network  design,  the  FCC 
has  left  the  technical  issues  of  ONA 
to  the  industry  at  large.  The  job  of 
the  forum  is  to  decide  on  such  is¬ 
sues  as  standard  hardware  and 
software  interfaces,  unbundling 
criteria  and  development  of  inter¬ 
connection  facilities  that  minimize 
transport  costs. 

This  first  ONA  forum  raised  as 
many  new  questions  about  ONA  as 
it  sought  to  resolve.  Joseph  Baer, 


an  official  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  questioned  whether 
the  BOCs  should  be  heading  up  this 
forum  since  they  are  far  from  im¬ 
partial  about  the  matter. 

According  to  Thomas  Sugrue  of 
the  FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Divi¬ 
sion,  “The  FCC  wants  as  open  a 
process  as  possible.  The  FCC  felt  it 
needed  some  input  from  industry 
before  we  proceeded  and  suggested 
a  forum.  We’re  concerned  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  if  people  feel  this  is  not  an 
open  process,  we  want  to  hear 
about  it.” 

In  addition  to  the  sponsorship 
controversy,  attendees  argued  over 
whether  future  enhanced  services 
and  pricing  should  be  discussed  in 
the  forum.  The  BOCs  contended 
that  those  matters  are  proprietary 
until  a  tariff  is  filed,  but  vendors 
and  users  said  they  want  to  know 
in  advance  what  types  of  new  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  unbundled  and  how 


the  pricing  of  those  unbundled  ele¬ 
ments  would  be  broken  down. 

The  users  who  stand  to  benefit 
the  most  from  ONA  will  be  corpora¬ 
tions  with  large  private  networks, 
according  to  telecommunications 
consultant  Allan  Tumolillo  of  Probe 
Research,  Inc.  in  Morristown,  N.J. 
“I  can’t  see  much  benefit  in  ONA  to 
residential  users  or  small  business¬ 
es,”  he  commented. 

Private  network  users  expect  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  ONA  in 
both  the  areas  of  service  availabil¬ 
ity  and  cost.  “We  will  be  able  to 
buy  the  network  service  compo¬ 
nents  we  want  as  a  result  of  ONA,” 
said  Edward  Youngberg,  director  of 
telecommunications  at  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  “We  will  no  longer 
have  to  buy  a  package  that  includes 
some  components  that  we  don’t 
need  or  want.  We’ll  be  paying  for 
only  those  services  that  we  need.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  more 
players  offering  these  services  and 
that  should  drive  costs  down  as 
well.” 

Until  that  time,  users  are  most 
concerned  about  interconnectabi- 
lity  between  BOC  networks.  D 


►  X.400  MESSAGE  HANDLING 

ISO’s  E-mail  standard 
gains  dual  vendor  boost 


Presenting  the  only  SNA  links 
your  PCs  can  operate  themselves. 


Automatic  operation.  That's  what  sets 
our  PC  communications  products  apart  from 
all  the  rest.  If  your  IBM  PCs,  XTs,  ATs  or 
compatibles  need  to  talk  to  the  SNA  world, 
you  need  look  no  further. 


AdaptSNA  RJE 

Software  works  with  our 

3770  emulation 

.AdaptModem  or  AdaptCom, 

Unattended  operation 

or  with  boards  from* : 

Host -defined  filenames 

ABM 

Syndklk 

AST  Research 

SDLC  PC-to-PC 

File  transfers 

Remote  PC-DOS 

Computer  Logics 

Emulex/Pcrsyst 

Forte 

Frontier 

AdaptSNA  3270 

IBM 

Programmable  interface 

Pathway 

3287  printer  emulation 

SSI 

File  transfers 

Techland 

AdaptSNA  LB6.2/APPC 

Trisvstems 

UDS 

User-friendly  tool  kit 

Easy  to  bring  up 

Wang 
and  others 

AdaptSNA”  RJE  is  our  PC-to-host  link 
which  emulates  an  IBM  3T70  RJE  station.  It 
lets  you  transfer  large  files  in  a  snap,  without 
remote  site  operators.  Thanks  to  our  program¬ 
mable  operator-control  and  error-recovery 
facilities,  the  PC  becomes  its  own  operator. 
Other  features  include  a  hot  button,  extensive 
spool  capabilities  and  host-defined  filenames. 

SvncTalk”  is  the  industry's  only  SDLC 
PC-to-PC  link.  This  peer-to-peer  package  is  not 


only  fast  and  accurate,  it’s  also  easy  to  use. 

With  powerful  features  such  as  file  transfers, 
remote-control  PC-DOS  commands,  data  com¬ 
pression  and  password  protection. 

AdaptSNA  3270  comes  complete  with 
3287  printer  emulation  and  programmable 
interface. 

And  then  there’s  AdaptSNA  LU6.2/APPC 
which  lets  your  PCs  take  advantage  of  the 
latest  advances  in  SNA  communications. 

Each  is  available  as  a  software  package 
that  works  with  an  SDLjC  board  from  IBM  and 
most  other  vendors.  Or  as  a  total  hardware /soft¬ 
ware  solution  incorporating  one  of  our  own 
boards.  AdaptModem™  is  a  2400  or  4800  bps 
sync  modem  and  SDLC  adapter  on  one  board. 
AdaptCom™  is  our  SDLC  adapter  for  use  with 
an  external  modem. 

So  call  us  at  NSA  today.  Because  when 
it  comes  to  SNA  communications,  we  let  your 
PCs  speak  for  themselves. 

Network  Software  Associates,  Inc.  (714)  768-4013 
22982  Mill  Creek,  Laguna  Hills,  CA  92653 
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BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


The  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization’s  (ISO)  X.400  picked  up 
new  momentum  last  week  as  two 
vendors  announced  implementa¬ 
tions  of  the  electronic  mail  stan¬ 
dard. 

Sydney  Development  Corp., 
based  in  Vancouver,  beat  IBM  to 
the  punch  by  introducing  two  gate¬ 
way  products  that  link  Big  Blue 
systems  to  networks  running  the 
CCITT  X.400  electronic  mail  stan¬ 
dard. 

Retix,  a  start-up  company  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  announced  an 
X.400  software  package  that  con¬ 
forms  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards’  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  Implementor’s  Agree¬ 
ments. 

These  agreements  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  next  release  of 
Boeing  Computer  Corp.’s  Technical 
and  Office  Protocol. 

X.400  is  a  seventh  layer  messag¬ 
ing  application  of  the  OSI  model. 
Sydney  was  one  of  the  early  ven¬ 
dors  to  announce  a  commercial  im¬ 
plementation  of  X.400. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  un¬ 
veiled  its  X.400  gateway  during  the 
summer. 

Sydney’s  software  translates 
data  from  IBM’s  Professional  Of¬ 
fice  System  office  software  and  its 
PC-DOS  operating  system  so  it  can 
be  used  with  Sydney’s  Messenger 
400  software  line.  The  gateway 
products  feature  an  on-line  directo¬ 
ry,  which  acts  as  a  personal  ad¬ 
dress  book,  and  automatic  notifica¬ 
tion  of  message  delivery. 

In  March,  at  West  Germany’s 
Hannover  fair,  IBM  demonstrated  a 


similar  link.  Four  other  vendors 
also  took  part  in  that  demonstra¬ 
tion,  during  which  documents  on 
the  vendors’  computer  systems 
were  exchanged.  At  the  time,  IBM 
said  the  demonstration  was  merely 
an  experiment  and  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  was  not  offering  any  X.400 
product. 

Since  1984,  Sydney  has  been 
supplying  vendors  and  users  with 
X.400  gateways.  The  company  said 
that  15  vendors,  including  AT&T 
and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.,  are  us¬ 
ing  Sydney’s  Messenger  400  to  de¬ 
velop  links  to  X.400  networks.  The 
product  is  based  on  research  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

Retix  is  primarily  geared  to  the 
OEM  market.  The  X.400  software 
was  written  in  C  language  so  it 
could  be  easily  ported  to  different 
operating  systems,  such  as  Unix, 
according  to  the  company.  Retix 
markets  software  for  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Automation  Protocol  networks 
as  well  as  OSI  products. 

Steve  Glasgow,  manager  of  stra¬ 
tegic  business  services  with  Coo¬ 
pers  and  Lybrand  in  Houston,  said 
users  and  vendors  may  be  leery 
about  products  based  on  current 
X.400  standards.  He  said  the  OSI 
model  is  still  evolving  and  may  un¬ 
dergo  significant  changes.  When 
DEC  announced  its  link,  the  compa¬ 
ny  told  users  that  it  would  retrofit 
the  X.400  software  so  it  would  con¬ 
form  to  any  changes  in  the  OSI 
model. 

Another  problem  is  the  lack  of 
conformance  tests.  “No  one  can  be 
sure  how  closely  Sydney’s  product 
follows  the  OSI  model  because 
there  are  no  conformance  tests  for 
X.400,”  Glasgow  said.G 


Get  25x  the  X.25  for  your  money. 


M /COM  X.25  access  equipment  is  already  in 
use  on  virtually  every  public  X.25  network  in 
the  world. 


Our  innovative  design  reduces 
hardware  inventory.  One  box 
becomes  many  X.25  products 
f  with  our FEATUREPAK™ 
software  cartridges. 


When  it  comes  to  X.25  net- 
work  OEMs  and  system 
integrators ,  M/COM  doesn't 
have  its  head  in  the  clouds.  ®®#l 
Our  2.5-to-l  price/ perform  - 
ance  edge  will  give  your  network 
no-nonsense  advantages  your  c 
"\  tomers  will  appreciate. 


As  packet  switching  networks  grow  in 
number,  so  does  the  number  of  X.25  access  equipment  vendors. 

But  only  one  has  enough  X.25  experience  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  capacity  to  provide  a  full  line  of  components  at  reasonable 
prices.  That's  MICOM,  the  largest  volume  datacomm  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  X.25  access  equipment  market. 

Our  async  central  site  PAD  provides  access  to  public  data 
networks  for  up  to  24  async  devices  or  acts  as  an  X.25-to-async 
adapter  for  non-X.25  hosts.  Our  X.25  async  local  PAD  has 
similar  functions  for  up  to  16  users.  And  it  is  fully  compliant 
with  CCITT  1984  standards.  Our  X.25  sync  PAD  links  3270 
users  into  packet  switched  networks.  And  MICOM  provides 
on-demand  72  kbps  high  speed  network  access. 

Our  X.25  packet  switch  can  work  as  an  X.25  device 
concentrator  or  as  a  switching  node.  What's  more.  Call 
|  \  Accounting  for  each  link  is  fully  automatic  and  comes 

P'  j  at  no  extra  cost. 

XCC,™  our  X.25  Control  Center,  can  be  used  to 
configure,  monitor  or  troubleshoot  any  location,  any- 
where  along  your  network. 

Of  course,  MICOM  does  all  the  extras  an  OEM  or 
systems  integrator  appreciates.  Simple  things  that 
our  competitors  conveniently  forget,  like  prices 
RitM  that  allow  you  to  build  in  better  margins  for  yourself. 

I  Find  out  more  now.  Just  call  our  X.25  Sales  Group 

I  for  application  assistance  and  answers  to  any 
nK|\  other  datacomm  questions. 

MICOM.  We  have  all  the  products,  prices, 

§1  \  performance,  and  people  necessary  to  change 

vour  current  X.25  vendor  into  an  ex-25  vendor. 


1-800-MICOM-US 


DATACOMM  BY 


******  *wuu  ntiWKkmts  um  ***** *  t 


MICOM  Systems,  Inc.MlOO  Los  Angeles  Avenue,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100. 
Europe.-UK  (44)  (635)  832441.  Int'LUSA  (1)(805)  583-8600. 

XCC|  FEATUREPAK,  and  Xtra.25  are  trademarks  of  MICOM  Systems. 
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►  VIDEOCONFERENCING 

Desktop  system  bows 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


ANAHEIM,  Calif.  —  At  last 
week’s  Telcon  IV  trade  show  here, 
Compression  Labs,  Inc.  unveiled  a 
personal  computer-based  system 
that  supports  videoconferencing 
for  remote  users  or  those  linked 
over  a  local-area  network. 

The  Rembrandt  Desktop  Video 
System,  Compression  Labs’  first 
desktop  offering,  integrates  full- 
motion  color  video,  graphics,  data 
and  voice. 


It  handles  as  many  as  64  person¬ 
al-computer-based  stations  with  up 
to  22  in  use  at  any  given  time. 

It  is  voice-activated  to  display 
the  person  speaking  during  a  con¬ 
ference  call.  However,  users  can 
manually  select  which  caller  to 
view,  or  turn  off  the  audio  or  video 
at  any  time. 

Although  a  user  cannot  bring  up 
information  from  personal  comput¬ 
er  applications  during  a  video  con¬ 
ference,  whatever  is  on  his  monitor 
at  the  time  a  conference  is  initiat¬ 
ed,  such  as  a  diagram  or  chart,  can 


be  shared  with  other  conferees. 

A  single  station  is  priced  at 
$6,500  and  consists  of  four  compo¬ 
nents:  an  RGB  color  monitor,  a  cam¬ 
era/speaker  module,  a  control  unit 
and  a  hand-held  remote  control 
similar  to  a  television  control.  Four 
devices  are  connected  directly  to 
the  control  unit:  the  user’s  personal 
computer,  the  color  monitor,  the 
camera/speaker  module  and  a  tele¬ 
phone.  The  control  unit  is  then  con¬ 
nected  to  a  telephone  wall  jack.  Us¬ 
ers  also  need  a  color  graphics 
adapter  card  for  their  personal 
computers. 

Users  connect  to  a  local  net  via 
the  standard  network  interface 
card.  Currently,  Compression  Labs 
supports  the  IBM  PC  Network  and 
the  compatible  network  offered  by 


Sytek,  Inc.,  said  Kathy  Reavis, 
vice-president  of  marketing.  The 
desktop  system  is  also  compatible 
with  a  large  number  of  private 
branch  exchanges,  including  those 
from  AT&T,  Rolm  Corp.  and  Mitel 
Corp.,  said  Reavis.  To  use  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  local  net,  users  must 
purchase  a  Network  Controller  for 
$7,000,  which  provides  video 
switching  support  for  as  many  as 
10  workstations. 

For  remote  communications,  us¬ 
ers  need  the  Rembrandt  coder/de¬ 
coder  and  controller,  priced  at 
$85,000,  which  take  signals  off  a 
local-area  network  and  channel 
them  through  the  company’s  video 
coder/decoder.  The  coder/decoder 
uses  data  compression  techniques 
to  allow  users  to  transmit  data  at 
speeds  ranging  from  384K  bit/sec 
to  T-l  speed  of  1.544M  bit/sec  in 
64K  bit/sec  increments. 

Among  other  applications,  the 
Rembrandt  Desktop  system  can  be 
used  in  campus  settings  to  support 
See  Rembrandt  page  47 


Hubless  from  page  4 
problem  detection  and  immediate 
response  time.  If,  for  example, 
there  is  an  outage  on  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Bell’s  hubbed  Digicom  II  digi¬ 
tal  data  service,  an  alarm  alerts 
staff  in  the  central  office  who  re¬ 
spond  immediately  to  the  problem, 
according  to  Mary  Janson,  Digicom 
product  manager  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Bell. 

Furthermore,  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  hubless  service,  Digicom  I,  the 
user  must  call  in  if  a  problem 
arises,  she  said. 

However,  the  price  of  56K  bit/ 
sec  Digicom  I  service  is  generally 
less  expensive  than,  and  in  some 
cases  half  the  price  of,  Digicom  II 
hubbed  service.  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell  has  offered  2-point  Digicom  I 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  since 
July  1985,  she  said,  and  the  newer 
multipoint  Digicom  I  for  two 
months. 

New  England  Telephone  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  hubless  digital  service 
called  Quickway  to  be  offered  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  Hubbed  service  was  not  fea¬ 
sible  in  these  states  because  of  the 
great  distances  between  hub  sites 
and  customers,  according  to  Louise 
Downs,  assistant  product  manager 
for  New  England  Telephone.  Intra- 
Lata  Quickway  was  tariffed  in  all 
three  states  in  mid- 1985. 

While  AT&T  is  reportedly  con¬ 
sidering  the  use  of  hubless  digital 
data  services  to  extend  the  reach  of 
DDS,  the  company  is  also  extending 
its  network  through  installation  of 
conventional  hubs. 

For  example,  within  the  past  two 
months,  at  AT&T’s  request,  North¬ 
west  Bell  has  extended  AT&T’s 
DDS  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  according 
to  Herb  Ruprecht,  assistant  manag¬ 
er  of  access  services  for  Bell  TriCo 
Services.  The  company  serves  the 
three  local  operating  companies  in 
the  US  West,  Inc.  regional  holding 
company. 

Northwest  Bell  provided  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  a  hubbed  basis  “because 
that  was  the  way  we  could  most 
quickly  serve  them,”  Ruprecht 
said.O 


“I  want  to  know 
why  the  network  is  down. 
And  I  want  to  know  now!” 


Is  it  the  mainframe  in  Atlanta?  The  switch 
in  London?  A  communications  breakdown? 
Or  an  overseas  line  failure? 

Who  knows?  You  will,  in  minutes,  with 
datacomm  test  equipment  from  HP. 

Our  protocol  analyzers  will  help  you  track 
down  the  source  of  failure.  Right  away,  you’ll 
j  know  who  to  call — and  where  —  to  fix  it. 

!  You  can  also  run  digital  tests  to  measure  net¬ 
work  integrity.  And  analog  tests  to  check  key 
t  parameters  of  the  entire  transmission  line. 


MCI 5504 


If  that  all  sounds  too  easy  to  be  true,  maybe 
you  should  call  us  for  a  demonstration.  Before 
your  network  goes  down  one  more  time. 

Fast  answers.  Just  one  more  reason  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  test  instruments  are  right  on  the  money. 

Contact  your  local  HP  office  and  ask  about  a 
seminar  in  your  area.  Or  call  1-800-556-1234, 
Ext.  515.  In  California,  1-800-441-2345,  Ext.  515. 
Or  write  to:  HP  Marketing  Communications, 
DiAne  Juarez,  P.  O.  Box  7050,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80933. 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


hp 
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Industry 

Update 


u  IBM  has  taken  such  a  bloodbath  in  telecom  markets,  losing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  private  automatic  branch  exchange  ventures  and  also  in  its  ill-fated  Satellite  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems  venture,  that  one  is  almost  surprised  that  Big  Blue  is  coming  back  for  more. 

William  F.  Ablondi 
Conference  director 
International  Resource  Development,  Inc. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 


►  SURVIVAL  STRATEGY 


Western  Union 
struggles  back 

Giant  faces  up  to  new  challenges. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER,  N.J.  — 
Western  Union  Corp.  is  tiptoeing 
through  a  field  riddled  with  land 
mines  as  it  struggles  to  rise  out  of 
debt  and  compete  effectively  in 
new  markets.  The  venerable  com¬ 
munications  institution  has  a  histo¬ 
ry  behind  it,  but  some  observers 
say  the  company  isn’t  as  nimble  on 
the  battlefield  as  it  used  to  be. 

In  recent  months,  Western  Union 
has  taken  several  major  steps  to  re¬ 
vamp  its  competitive  profile.  The 
moves  have  ranged  from  debt  re¬ 
structuring  to  selling  control  of  the 
company  to  Pacific  Asset  Holdings 
L.P.  and  MDC  Holdings,  Inc.  and  to 


introducing  major  new  services,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Wats  offering  and  a  pack¬ 
et-switching  service. 

But  impediments  along  the  way 
have  slowed  the  company’s  pro¬ 
gress  and  sent  upper  management 
back  to  the  drawing  board  to  devise 
better  plans  for  salvation. 

In  a  letter  to  shareholders  dated 
July  15,  Chairman  and  President 
Robert  S.  Leventhal  said,  “Western 
Union  has  been  experiencing  a  se¬ 
vere  liquidity  problem  since  late 
1984.  This  problem  could  not  have 
come  at  a  worse  time.  Faced  with 
increasing  competition  in  a  deregu¬ 
lated  telecommunications  industry, 
we  should  have  been  spending 
more  time  building  our  business.  In¬ 
stead,  we  were  forced  to  concen¬ 


Western  Union  Corp. 
consolidated  revenue 
and  income 


3  months  ended 

1986  1985 


Total  revenue  $220.45  million  $236.73  million 


Net  loss 

($46.53  million) 

($6.44  million) 

Net  loss  per 
common  share 

($2.16) 

($.52) 

9  months  ended 

1986 

1985 

Total  revenue 

$675.64  million 

$751.73  million 

Net  loss 

($71.34  million) 

($31.49  million) 

Net  loss  per 
common  share 

($3.69) 

($2.06) 

SOURCE:  WESTERN  UNION  CORP..  UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER.  N.J. 


trate  most  of  our  resources  on 
Western  Union’s  financial  condi¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  letter,  the  company’s 
board  of  directors  urged  sharehold¬ 
ers  to  approve  measures  aimed  at 
stabilizing  Western  Union’s  cash 
position.  Western  Union  would 


merge  with  its  subsidiary  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  streamline 
operations.  Debt  holders  would  ex¬ 
change  existing  securities  for  new 
debt  securities. 

Stockholders  didn’t  approve  the 
plan. 

See  Western  Union  page  14 


. INDUSTRY  EYE 


Fujitsu  Ltd.  last  week  merged 
its  American  semiconductor  busi¬ 
ness  with  Schlumberger  Ltd.’s  Fair- 
child  Semiconductor  Corp.,  a  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  chip  maker.  The  new 
venture  —  to  be  80%  owned  by  Fu¬ 
jitsu,  20%  by  Fairchild  —  has 
sparked  more  controversy  over  the 
Japanese  trade  surplus.  Fujitsu 
now  will  be  able  to  manufacture 
here  and  bypass  trade  laws. 

Fibernet  Communications  Co. 

last  week  acquired  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  Virtual  Network  Services 
Corp.  of  Chicago. 

Fibernet  is  expanding  its  fiber¬ 
optic  transmission  network,  cur¬ 
rently  located  along  the  East  Coast, 
by  the  aggressive  acquisition  of 
small  and  medium-sized  Wats  re¬ 
sellers.  Richard  Kirkwood,  Fiber- 
net’s  president,  said  he  plans  to 
build  the  company’s  revenue  to 
$250  million  with  this  strategy. 
The  company  now  generates  ap¬ 
proximately  $20  million  annually. 

Fibernet  is  betting  that  a  large 
number  of  smaller  Wats  resellers 
will  be  squeezed  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  upgrade  to  fiber, 
and  because  FCC  regulatory 
changes,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  are 
expected  to  have  a  large  impact  on 
that  business. 

The  company  therefore  hopes  to 
acquire  aggressively  throughout 
See  Briefs  page  10 


PAM  POWERS 

Packet  switch  price  cuts  pending 


As  discussed  in  this  column 
last  week,  the  packet¬ 
switching  market  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  consolidation  fueled 
by  increased  competition  and 
the  need  to  offer  a  wide  array  of 
products  and  services.  Other 
changes  are  taking  place  within 
the  market.  These  user-driven 
changes  promise  better  network¬ 
ing  at  lower  cost  during  the  next 
two  years  for  those  who  trans¬ 
mit  via  packet  switching. 

This  year  and  last,  a  plethora 
of  smaller  and  more  economical 
packet  switches  and  packet  as¬ 
sembler/disassemblers  (PAD)  de¬ 
buted.  Vendors  perceived  the 
trend  to  distributed  networking 
and  anticipated  a  new  market  in 
smaller  corporate  networks. 

Another,  and  very  important, 
catalyst  for  these  product  intro¬ 
ductions  was  the  perception  that 
users  are  looking  to  bring  the 
network  and  network  manage¬ 
ment  onto  their  premises  as 
much  as  possible.  With  the  ram¬ 
pant  confusion  in  the  industry 
today,  the  tendency  is  to  place 
the  burden  of  responsibility  on 
oneself. 

Furthermore,  with  the  rising 


cost  of  leased  lines,  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  transmit  data  over 
the  public  data  network  by  dial¬ 
ing  into  the  point-of-presence 
through  a  PAD.  So  the  vendors 
built  small  PADs  to  sit  at  the 
customer  premises,  small  switch¬ 
es  to  interface  with  all  the  PADs 
at  the  customer  premises  and 
PAD  management  systems  so  the 
users  could  have  the  comfort  of 
managing  what  sits  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises. 

Things  got  better  —  for  the 
users.  Most  of  the  vendors  real¬ 
ized  that  this  was  the  shape  of 
things  to  come,  so  most  of  them 
jumped  into  the  market.  The  re¬ 
sulting  competition  and  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale  through  stepped-up 
production  created  price  erosion, 
particularly  in  the  asynchronous 
PAD  market. 

The  same  will  occur  with  syn¬ 
chronous  PADs  and  network 
switches.  In  Europe,  where  the 
behavior  of  the  packet-switching 
market  predates  that  of  the  U.S. 
market  by  about  two  years,  a 
French  company  has  reportedly 
come  out  with  a  full-function 
packet  switch  sporting  a  sharply 
reduced  price  tag.  Here  the  mar¬ 


ket  is  just  losing  the  bloom  of 
youth,  but  the  stiff  competition 
will  expedite  price  cuts. 

Synchronous  PADs  will  lag 
switches  in  price  erosion  be¬ 
cause  synchronous  PADs  are 
still  in  their  infancy.  However, 
movement  here  will  also  be  ac¬ 
celerated. 

Two  years  ago,  perhaps  two 
vendors,  not  many  more,  offered 
synchronous  PADs  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  Now,  Protocom 
Devices,  Inc.,  Dynatech  Packet 
Technology,  Inc.,  Micom  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Northern  Telecom, 

Inc.,  Memotec  Data,  Inc.,  Amdahl 
Corp.  and  several  others  have 
products. 

While  at  first  vendors  were 
hesitant  with  sales  projections, 
optimism  is  swiftly  spreading.  It 
appears  that  a  large  number  of 
Systems  Network  Architecture 
shops  relish  the  idea  of  intercon¬ 
necting  with  packet  nets  to  reduce 
costs,  increase  flexibility  and  im¬ 
prove  their  network  management 
capabilities. 

With  users’  interest  piqued, 
synchronous  PADs  will  get  their 
day  in  the  sun,  and  then  price 
competition  won’t  be  far  behind. 
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►  TRANSACTION  PROCESSING 

Tandem  toughens  IBM 
ties,  looks  to  low  end 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  In  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  with  financial  ana¬ 
lysts,  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  said 
that  in  1987  it  will  beef  up  both  its 
departmental  networking  solutions 
and  its  connections  to  IBM  systems 
and  will  focus  on  low-end  systems. 
On-line  transaction  processing, 
with  an  emphasis  on  networking 
heterogeneous  hardware,  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  be  the  company’s  primary 
concern,  Tandem  executives 
stressed. 

Next  month,  Tandem  is  slated  to 
announce  it  will  support  personal 
computer  local-area  networks 
through  IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  (Netbios).  Vice-President 
for  Software  Dennis  McEvoy  said 
that  rather  than  support  individual 
network  standards,  such  as  802.5 
or  802.3,  this  strategy  will  allow 
Tandem  computers  to  communicate 


with  the  range  of  local-area  net¬ 
works  that  run  Netbios,  which  has 
emerged  as  a  de  facto  local  net  stan¬ 
dard. 

Tandem  is  also  evaluating  sup¬ 
port  for  network  applications  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  terminal  emulation 
and  process-to-process  communica¬ 
tion,  McEvoy  said.  The  company  is 
looking  to  develop  a  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  transaction-processing  archi¬ 
tecture  that  will  support  MS-DOS- 
based  workstations  and  has  plans 
to  support  low-end  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions  within  a  Tandem  network. 

In  its  efforts  to  connect  more  ef¬ 
fectively  to  IBM’s  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture,  Tandem  says  it 
will  allow  its  systems  to  appear  as 
a  Physical  Unit  Type  5  (PU.T5)  on 
an  SNA  network.  The  company  will 


also  support  SNA  over  X.25  net¬ 
works,  and  will  likely  offer  a 
means  to  channel-attach  its  own 
transaction-processing  systems 
with  IBM  computers. 

Tandem  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  support  IBM’s 
Systems  Network  Architecture  De¬ 
livery  System  and  Disoss  but  has 
yet  to  deliver  these  products. 

“In  a  lot  of  ways,  we  connect  to 
IBM  better  than  IBM  does,”  McE¬ 
voy  said.  “Even  though  we’ve  been 
selling  networking  and  intercon¬ 
nectivity  with  IBM  for  years,  we’re 
stepping  up  the  pace.” 

Additionally,  Tandem  will  move 
to  provide  low-end  systems,  an  ef¬ 
fort  company  executives  said  is  a 
response  to  the  emergence  of  de¬ 
partment-based  on-line  transac¬ 
tion-processing  systems. 

McEvoy  explained  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  strategy  is  to  repackage  its 
current  computer  architecture  in 
smaller  boxes.  Sometime  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Tandem  will  introduce  a  com¬ 
puter  50%  smaller  than  the  EXT10, 
its  current  low-end  minicomputer, 
McEvoy  said.  The  new  machine  is 
being  designed  for  an  office  envi¬ 
ronment  and  should  be  able  to  plug 
into  a  110-volt  outlet,  he  said. 

The  move  into  the  low  end  will 
require  the  company  to  develop 
new  distribution  channels  and  to 
support  conversions  of  other  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  said  Bob  Marshall, 
senior  vice-president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer.  Tandem  will  rely  on 
so-called  value-added  resellers 
(VAR)  to  sell  and  support  its  low- 
end  Tandem  systems,  Marshall 
said. 

Financial  analysts  expressed 
concern  about  the  level  of  support 
Tandem  users  would  receive  from 
VARs  and  other  third-party  devel¬ 
opers  with  which  the  company  has 
marketing  agreements. 

On  the  software  front,  the  com¬ 
pany  promised  to  provide  Tandem/ 
Structured  Query  Language  (SQL) 
and  said  it  is  looking  at  support  for 
remote  replicated  data  bases.  McE¬ 
voy  described  SQL  as  a  structured 
interface  for  relational  data  bases 
and  said  that  the  Tandem/SQL  will 
conform  to  standards  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Standards  Institute 
and  be  optimized  for  transaction 
processing.  □ 


Briefs  from  page  9 

the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  report¬ 
ed  third-quarter  earnings  of  $59.4 
million,  up  from  $58.4  million  the 
same  period  last  year.  Revenues 
were  up  a  slight  3.7%,  to  $  1 .032  bil¬ 
lion  from  $995  million  last  year. 
The  company  cited  improved  profit 
margins  in  the  central  office 
switching  sector,  offset  by  in¬ 
creased  research  and  development, 
administrative  and  selling  ex¬ 
penses. 

Revenue  from  sale  of  integrated 
business  systems  and  terminals 
was  up  2%  compared  to  the  third 
quarter  last  year;  transmission  rev¬ 
enues  were  down  8.8%. 

NTI  said  the  results  were  in  line 
with  its  goals,  and  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  a  strong  rise  in  sales  over  the 
fourth  quarter.  □ 


DATAGATE/PC 
MULTIPLIES  THE 
PC-TO-IBM  GATEWAY 

BY  FIVE 


That's  right.  Now  you  can  turn 
five  PCs  into  3270  or  5251 
loo  leal  ikes  with  only  one  card, 
in  one  PC.  No  SDLC  cards,  no 
coax  cards  or  cable,  no  dedi¬ 
cated  software  to  tie  up  your 
PCs.  Now  you  can  connect 
your  PCs  to  IBM®  mainframes 
with  a  single  powerful,  intelli¬ 
gent  PC  board— DATAGATE™/ 
PC  from  Wall  Data. 


DATAGATE/PC  fits  in  one  PC 
slot,  yet  that  PC  can  still  run  its 
normal  PC  applications  unin¬ 
terrupted,  even  though  as 
many  as  four  attached  PCs 
are  simultaneously  using 
DATAGATE  to  communicate 
with  an  IBM  host.  Using 
RS232  orRS422  interfaces 
(instead  of  expensive  coax) 


and  standard  ASCII  com¬ 
munications  (instead  of 
expensive  SDLC  cards).  So 
one  DATAGATE/PC  board  lets 
a  total  of  five  PCs  switch  be¬ 
tween  PC  applications  and 
I BM  communications  at  the 
touch  of  a  key.  DATAGATE/PC 
even  has  dialback  security 
for  remotely  located  PCs. 


DUAL  PORTING  (PC  AND 
PRINTER  ADDRESSED  SEPAR- 


FILE  TRANSFER 
OPTION 


!-■  EMULATES  IBM  3274/3276  OR 
5251/5294  CLUSTER 
CONTROLLERS 
■  SYNC  SPEEDS  TO  19.2  KBS 


■  PCS  CONNECTED  DIRECTLY 
OR  THROUGH  MODEMS 


NON-DEDICATED  HOST  PC 
HOT  KEY  ON  ALL  PCS 


TO  IBM  S/3X  HOSTS 


SINGLE  BOARD  SOLUTION 
ON  BOARD  MICROPROCESSOR 
AND  MEMORY 

DOWNLOADABLE  SOFTWARE 
ONLINE  CONFIGURATION 
REMOTE  DIAGNOSTICS 
DIALBACK  SECURITY  FOR 
REMOTE  ACCESS 


If  you're  ready  for  the  most 
powerful  PC-to-IBM  com¬ 
munication  that  $2495  can 
buy,  call  Wall  Data  today 


at  206-883-4777  or  800- 
433-3388  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  reseller. 


Copyright  1986  by  Wall  Data.  DATAGATE  and  DATAGATE/PC  are  trademarks  of  Wall  Data  Incorporated. 
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Development  Environment  Test. 

3+  Version  1.1  vs.  Advanced  Netware  286  Version  2.0A  on  PC/ATs 
with  3  megabytes  memory,  internal  hard  disk. 


Choosing  your  PC  net¬ 
work  on  hearsay  can  be  a 
trap.  A  speed  trap. 

That’s  what  we  found 
when  we  compared 
Novell’s  Advanced  Net¬ 
ware  and  our  3+  Network 
Software  in  benchmark 
tests  developed  by  an 
independent  lab.' 


lets  you  locate  your  data 
without  a  search  party. 

And  3+’s  special  ele¬ 
vator  seeking  algorithm 
allows  your  server’s  drive 
head  to  find  the  closest 
available  data  first. 

All  of  which  means  that 
a  PC/AT  with  3+  software 
is  about  the  fastest  corn- 


buffering  and  SCSI  direct 
memory  access  that  speed 
data  into  memory  faster 
than  any  AT 

Plus  a  network  co- 
orocessor  that  speeds  it 
?ack  to  you. 

Best  of  all,  3Com  offers 
you  more  than  raw 
performance. 

3+’s  internetworking 
also  lets  you  easily  connect 
Ethernet,  AppleTalk  and 
Token  Ring  networks 
across  the  hall,  or 
around  the  world. 
Even  access  them 
from  remote  PCs.  And 
your  3Com  dealer  has  3+, 
3Server3  and  everything 
else  you  need  to  bring 
your  network  up  to  speed. 
Backed  by  3Com’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  guarantee 
your  satisfaction. 


With  the  same  five 
users,  3+  ran  6%  faster 
than  Advanced  Netware 
on  identically  configured 
IBM  PC/AT  servers.  And 
more  than  20%  faster  with 
the  same  12  users. 

Impartial  proof  that 
when  the  work  is  coming 
fast  and  furious,  3Com 
keeps  you  fast  instead 
of  furious. 

For  some  very  good 
reasons. 

3+’s  disk  caching  keeps 
your  frequently  used 
information  in  RAM 
rather  than  on  disk,  so  you 
can  get  your  data  faster. 

Its  directory  and  file 
allocation  table  caching 


bination  since  grease  and 
lightning. 

Even  so,  an  IBM  PC/ 
AT  was  never  meant  to  be 
a  network  server. 

But  our  3Server3  was. 


It’s  been  designed  from 
the  ground  up  to  deliver 
the  best  price/perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  industry. 

With  look-ahead  track 


So  call  him  today.  And 
while  you’re  at  it,  call  us 
too  at  l-800-NET-3Com. 
We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  benchmark  test 
results.  So  you  and  your 
network  can  get  moving. 

3Com 


•Belmont  Laboratories.  Belmont,  California.  ©1986  3Com  Corporation.  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  and  3+  and  3Server3  are  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation:  Novell  and  Netware  are  registered  trademarks  of  Novell.  Inc.. 
IBM  and  IBM  PC/AT  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation:  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation:  AppleTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer. 
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►  DEREGULATION  REVIEW 

Judge  Greene  warns 
of  anti-MFJ  maneuvers 

Dole  bill  might  breach  antitrust  rules. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene 
cautioned  telecommunications  poli¬ 
cymakers  and  industry  players 
against  rushing  into  a  new  regula¬ 
tory  framework  before  today’s  en¬ 
trenched  monopolies  are  thorough¬ 
ly  replaced  with  market 


competition.  Telecommunications 
users  still  face  the  threat  of  unfair 
pricing  as  a  result  of  Bell  operating 
company  monopolies,  according  to 
Greene. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  conference 
here  on  state  telecommunications 
issues,  Greene  said  shifting  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  and  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 


tice  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  not  satisfy  anti¬ 
trust  rules  embodied  in  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment.  The  proposal 
to  shift  authority  over  the  Modified 
Final  Judgment  was  made  by  Sen. 
Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  earlier  this 
year  but  was  not  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  before  the  end  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session. 

The  FCC  seems  to  be  embracing  a 
philosophy  of  unrestricted  provi¬ 
sion  of  telecommunications  goods 
and  services,  even  by  the  BOCs, 
which  possess  bottleneck  monopo¬ 
lies.  This  is  not  a  policy  that  takes 
into  account  antitrust  doctrine, 
Greene  said. 

The  Justice  Department  has  la¬ 
bored  for  close  to  40  years  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  threat  of  telecommuni¬ 


cations  monopoly,  Greene  said. 
“Now,  the  regional  BOCs  want  an 
essential  part  of  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  to  be  nullified  by  the 
transfer  of  enforcement  to  an  agen¬ 
cy  that  was  not  a  party  to  the  anti¬ 
trust  decree  and  is  not  necessarily 
in  sympathy  with  its  purpose,” 
Greene  said. 

The  consent  decree  contains  sev¬ 
eral  methods  for  loosening  and 
eliminating  restrictions  on  the 
RBOCs  when  those  regulations 
have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
Greene  explained.  The  AT&T  con¬ 
sent  decree  will  be  evaluated  after 
three  years,  in  January  1987,  by 
the  Justice  Department.  As  the 
BOCs’  monopoly  status  is  dissolved 
by  competition,  restrictions  will  be 
eliminated,  Greene  said.E? 


Western  Union  from  page  9 

Consequently,  Western  Union 
has  moved,  pending  stockholder 
approval,  to  sell  control  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  an  investment  concern 
for  $250  million.  Pacific  Asset,  one 
of  the  proposed  holding  companies, 
said  last  week  it  expects  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  Western  Union 
within  a  few  weeks. 

But  curiosity  still  runs  rampant 
as  to  what  will  become  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  various  business  lines.  It 
seems  likely  that  unprofitable  sec¬ 
tors  will  be  severed  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  costs  and  collect  some  cash. 

Western  Union  said  last  week  its 
telex  service  is  its  largest  revenue 
generator.  Yet  the  company  itself 
cites  “a  decline  in  domestic  telex 
caused  by  a  shift  to  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  mail  services.” 

In  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  im¬ 
pact  of  declining  telex  business,  the 
company  is  trying  to  lure  custom¬ 
ers  by  offering  new  services.  In  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  a  packet-switching  ser¬ 
vice  called  Packet  Transport 
Network  has  debuted.  And  Wats  II, 
a  new  long-distance  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  aimed  at  middle-sized  corpora¬ 
tions,  hit  the  market  in  September. 
These  are  potentially  lucrative  ar¬ 
eas,  but  Western  Union  is  a  late¬ 
comer  to  them. 

In  addition  to  new  offerings, 
some  existing  lines  of  business  of¬ 
fer  potentially  greater  profit  for 
the  stricken  giant.  A  company 
spokesman  said  Western  Union  will 
concentrate  on  a  few  of  these  busi¬ 
nesses  to  foster  growth  and  a  re¬ 
turn  to  profitability.  Included  in 
these  business  lines  are  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Easylink  electronic  mail  sys¬ 
tem,  a  leader  in  that  marketplace, 
according  to  the  spokesman,  and  its 
money-transfer  business,  which 
continues  to  prosper. 

Two  other  potential  growth  ar¬ 
eas  include  provision  of  end-to-end 
communications  services  tailored 
for  large  corporations  and  fiber-op¬ 
tic  cable  installation. 

The  attempts  to  rescue  Western 
Union  from  annihilation  may  have 
come  too  late.  While  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  itself  in  new  areas,  the  com¬ 
pany  still  has  to  chip  away  at  some 
$270  million  of  debt  —  not  an  envi¬ 
able  task.  But  with  some  deft  ma¬ 
neuvering,  and  possibly  the  sale  of 
unprofitable  lines  of  business,  ana¬ 
lysts  believe  Western  Union  could 
reverse  its  downward  slide.  □ 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem- from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization -and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 
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u  Local  access  is  the  single  most  substantial  expense  that  underlies  the  prices  we  charge.  If 
you  have  competitors  who  have  found  ways  to  reduce  that  expense,  then  you  are  going  to  lose 
business  to  them  unless  you  work  out  that  problem.  We  could  go  to  big  customers  and  put  up 
microwave  links  right  into  our  offices.  We  have  chosen  not  to  do  that.  We  have  chosen  to  go  to 
the  BOCs  and  negotiate  the  best  possible  arrangements  we  can. 

Larry  Schwenk 

AT&T  division  manager 
Service  and  application  marketing/Competitive  assessment 


User  survey  results: 
utilization  of  bypass  systems 


►  VOICE  MESSAGING 


Octel  leaps  PBX  hurdle 

Firm,  integrates  Aspen,  analog  switches. 


►  NETWORK  INNOVATIONS 

Bellcore  find  to 
spur  fiber  use? 

May  put  lightwave  in  the  local  loop. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


MILPITAS,  Calif.  —  Octel  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  device  that  will  enable  the 
company  to  integrate  its  Aspen 
voice  messaging  system  with  older 
analog  private  branch  exchanges 
capable  of  supporting  Direct  In¬ 
ward  Dialing  (DID). 

Although  Aspen  can  be  integrat¬ 
ed  with  a  broad  range  of  digital 
PBXs,  to  date  the  company  had 
only  been  able  to  interface  Aspen 
to  analog  systems. 

Integration,  unlike  simple  inter¬ 
facing,  provides  for  personal  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  called  party  and  the 
ability  to  notify  users  of  waiting 
messages. 

Octel  solved  the  analog  integra¬ 
tion  problem  with  the  introduction 
of  Woobox,  a  device  that  connects 
to  the  trunk  side  of  a  PBX  or  key 
system. 

Woobox  terminates  a  customer’s 
DID  trunks  and,  in  turn,  connects  to 
DID  ports  on  the  switch  or  key  sys¬ 
tem.  Aspen  sits  on  the  other  side  of 
the  switch/key  system. 

Woobox,  named  for  its  Octel  de¬ 
veloper,  Donald  Woo,  in  effect  lis¬ 
tens  to  incoming  DID  calls  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  calls  are  destined.  If 
that  extension  is  forwarded  to  the 
voice  message  system,  Woobox  tells 
Aspen  for  whom  the  call  is  intend¬ 
ed,  which  enables  the  system  to  re¬ 
spond  with  that  person’s  personal 
greeting. 

Wooboxes  can  be  configured 
with  eight-,  16-,  24-  or  32-trunk 
ports. 

The  largest  configuration  con¬ 
sists  of  four  eight-channel  inter¬ 


face  line  cards,  a  power  supply  and 
chassis.  The  device  needs  a  DID  in¬ 
terface  card  for  each  trunk  sup¬ 
ported. 

Suggested  end-user  price  for  an 
eight-channel  Woobox  is  $3,850.  A 
full-blown  32-port  system  costs 
$8,800.0 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


MORRISTOWN,  N.J.  —  Bell  Com¬ 
munications  Research,  Inc.  (Bell¬ 
core)  has  developed  a  new  way  to 
package  fiber-optic  lasers  that 
could  reduce  the  price  of  light 
sources  100  times  and  make  it  fea¬ 
sible  for  local  telephone  companies 
to  use  fiber  in  the  local  loop. 

The  engineering  breakthrough, 
which  may  reduce  the  cost  of  lasers 
from  roughly  $1,000  to  $10  to  $30, 
borrows  from  stereo  technology. 
The  packaged  product  would  com¬ 
bine  a  telecommunications-quality 
laser  and  specially  designed  lenses 
with  a  housing  designed  for  use 
with  compact  disk  players. 

Designer  Paul  Shumate,  Bellcore 
division  manager  of  systems  tech¬ 
nology,  said,  “The  result  could  be  a 
step  toward  an  affordable,  high- 
quality  light  source  for  short- 


range,  fiber-optic  telephone  con¬ 
nections.”  Bellcore  is  a  research 
consortium  owned  by  the  seven 
Bell  holding  companies. 

In  its  search  for  light  sources  for 
use  in  local  loops  —  the  link  be¬ 
tween  local  telephone  company 
central  office  switches  and  custom¬ 
er  locations  —  Bellcore  had  found 
LEDs  to  be  effective  and  economi¬ 
cal.  The  laboratory,  however, 
viewed  LEDs  as  an  “interim  solu¬ 
tion  pending  the  development  of 
comparably  inexpensive,  high-per¬ 
formance  lasers  —  something  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  several  years  away,” 
the  consortium  reported. 

That  changed  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  compact  disk  laser  pack¬ 
ages,  built  to  Bellcore  standards 
with  high-quality  lasers  by  Hita¬ 
chi,  Ltd.,  and  a  Bellcore  discovery 
that  enabled  the  research  outfit  to 
drive  down  laser  costs  by  increas¬ 
ing  laser  chip  yield  by  50%. 

Bellcore  found  that  lasers  that 
were  too  low  quality  for  present 
telecommunications  applications 
are  often  suitable  for  use  in  local 
loops  because  of  different  require¬ 
ments. 

A  more  robust  laser  package 

Because  light  signals  do  not  have 
to  travel  as  far  in  short-haul  appli¬ 
cations,  local  loop  lasers  can  be 
driven  using  less  power.  Bellcore 
also  found  that  alignment  toler¬ 
ances  between  light  source  and  fi¬ 
ber  could  be  less  stringent. 

The  pencil-lead-thick  lenses  used 
with  the  compact  disk  design  are, 
for  example,  outside  the  laser  pack¬ 
age,  which  reduces  coupling  effi¬ 
ciencies.  “The  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  short-haul  are 
cost  and  reliability,”  according  to 
Shumate’s  colleague,  Leslie  Reith. 
“The  lasers  provide  plenty  of  opti¬ 
cal  power,  so  there’s  no  problem 
giving  up  some  of  it  to  buy  more 
stability.” 

Shumate  said,  “All  of  this  per¬ 
mits  design  trade-offs  that  produce 
a  more  robust  laser  package.” 

Questions  remain.  Bellcore  is  un¬ 
certain  if  lasers  will  prove  as  reli¬ 
able  as  LEDs  in  high  temperatures. 

“But  the  cost  factor  now  looks 
very  manageable,  and  we’re  hope¬ 
ful  of  seeing  lasers  in  the  local  loop 
a  lot  sooner  than  previously  ex¬ 
pected,”  Reith  said.E2 
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BOCs  pit  foreigners 
against  the  old  guard 


The  central  office  telephone 
switch  wars  heated  up  re¬ 
cently  when  Siemens  Public 
Switching  Systems,  Inc.  landed 
a  second  switch  contract  with 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

The  Siemens  EWSD  DE-5,  to 
be  installed  at  Southern  Bell’s 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  main  central 
telephone  exchange,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  cut  over  in  May 
1988.  Siemens  said  the  switch 
will  initially  support  only  a  few 
thousand  lines  but  can  be  up¬ 
graded  to  support  100,000. 

This  and  other  contract 
awards  are  further  evidence 
that  the  former  Bell  operating 
companies  are  willing  to  give 
foreign  competitors  a  shot  at 
the  lucrative  domestic  switch 
market  to  spur  competition. 

The  bid  has  been  taken  up 
aggressively  by  two  interna¬ 


tional  heavyweights:  Siemens 
Public  Switching  Systems,  a 
subsidiary  of  Siemens  Commu¬ 
nications  Systems,  Inc.,  which 
is,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Siemens  AG,  a  $26  billion 
company;  and  LM  Ericsson,  the 
Swedish  monolith  that  has  had 
worldwide  success  selling  tele¬ 
communications  systems. 

Besides  the  Southern  Bell 
deal,  Siemens  has  reportedly 
nailed  down  a  contract  with 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  Ericsson  is 
said  to  have  captured  a  con¬ 
tract  with  US  West,  Inc. 

Whether  the  contracts  bear 
much  fruit,  the  local  telephone 
companies  can  pit  the  newcom¬ 
ers  against  AT&T  and  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  to  reap  better 
prices  and  features.  For  users, 
this  competition  may  result  in 
advanced  Centrex  and  en¬ 
hanced  services. 


Good  News.  Travels  Fast. 


Introducing  the  New  OKIDATA  CLX96  Series  Modems 


First  the  good  news. 

Now  you  can  get  a  9600  bps  modem  that’s  also 
an  OKIDATA  modem.  So  you  know  it's  dependable, 
flexible,  affordable  and  fully  backed  by  one  of 
the  most-respected  names  in  telecommunications. 

Now  the  Better  News: 

Built-In  Full  Diagnostics. 

Send  and  receive  data  with  a  CLX96  without  worrying 
about  interruptions.  Automatic  adaptive  equalization 
smooths  out  variable  line  conditions.  A  built-in  test 
pattern  generator  probes  for  potential  trouble.  Digital 
and  analog  loopbacks  look  for  faulty  circuits,  both  local 
and  remote. 

It's  all  part  of  the  CLX96  series  built-in  diagnostics. 
Something  few  other  modems  in  this  price  range  offer. 


Good  News  for  More  People. 

No  matter  what  type  of  network  you  use  there's  an 
OKIDATA  9600  modem  to  fit  it.  For  point-to-point 
applications,  the  CLX96.  For  multidrop  situations,  the 
CLX96FP  with  a  1 5-millisecond  polling  time.  And,  for 
multiport  operations,  the  CLX96M  with  a  4-port  multiplexer. 

Turn  Ordinary  Minutes 
into  OKIDATA  Minutes. 

When  you're  using  a  9600  bps  modem,  a  minute  of 
downtime  is  bad  news.  But  an  OKIDATA  Minute  is 
always  good  news.  You  get  a  full  60  seconds  of  quality 
transmission  every  minute  you’re  on-line. 

And  the  price?  That's  the  best  news.  But  you'll  have 
to  call  your  OKIDATA  distributor  to  get  it.  Or  call 
1  -800-OKIDATA  to  get  the  name  of  an  OKIDATA 
distributor  near  you. 


OKIDATA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oki  America.  Inc.  Marque  deposee  de  Oki  America.  Inc. 
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Conference  examines  IBM’s  impact 

International  Resource  Development,  Inc.,  a  Norwalk,  Conn. -based  market  research 
firm,  plans  to  host  a  conference  entitled  “Telecommunications  Markets:  The  Impact  of 
IBM.”  The  conference  is  set  for  Nov.  17  to  19  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
the  cost  is  $795. 


►  TRANSMISSION  TECHNOLOGIES 

Channel  bank, 
T-l  lines  blur 

Prices  will  fall  as  systems  evolve  to 
incorporate  each  other's  functions. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Currently,  delimiters  between 
channel  banks  and  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  are  a  little  fuzzy. 

“Users  are  confused  about  the 
differences  between  the  two  types 
of  products,”  said  Andrew  Ber- 
quist,  a  consultant  at  Network 
Strategies,  Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  con¬ 
sulting  firm. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  a  high-end 
channel  bank  and  a  low-end  T-l 
multiplexer. 

In  the  next  few  years,  the  lines 
distinguishing  the  products  will  be¬ 
come  even  fuzzier  as  vendors  try  to 
put  the  best  features  of  both  into 
one  box. 

For  more  than  20  years,  tele¬ 
phone  companies  used  channel 


banks  to  multiplex  voice  lines.  At  a 
central  office,  the  devices  package 
analog  information  into  24  64K  bit/ 
sec  channels  so  it  can  be  sent  over  a 
digital  T-l  line. 

Channel  banks  were  designed  for 
point-to-point  applications  and 
have  no  switching  capabilities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tim  Zerbiec,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Vertical  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
Dedham,  Mass.,  consulting  firm. 
Routing  and  network  management 
functions  were  performed  by  other 
devices  housed  at  a  central  office. 

To  package  data,  channel  banks 
use  byte-interleaved  framing  tech¬ 
niques.  Because  these  techniques 
only  work  with  bytes  of  informa¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  manipulate  bits  of 
information.  And  the  techniques 
only  allow  users  to  work  with 
2,400,  4.8K,  9.6K  and  64K  bit/sec 
channels,  according  to  George 


Chow,  president  of  Able  Communi¬ 
cations,  a  Milpitas,  Calif.,  consult¬ 
ing  firm. 

When  users  began  to  experiment 
with  T-l  a  few  years  ago,  manufac¬ 
turers  developed  products  that 
moved  some  of  the  routing  and  net¬ 
work  management  functions  from 
the  central  office  to  the  customers’ 
premises.  Often,  these  companies 
developed  proprietary  framing 
techniques  for  packaging  data. 

These  techniques  were  based  on 
bit-interleaved  technology,  which 
supplies  flexible  channel  alloca¬ 
tion.  With  these  techniques,  chan¬ 
nels  can  support  transmission 
speeds  greater  than  64K  bit/sec. 
Also,  users  are  not  boxed  into  the 
limited  number  of  choices  that  a 
channel  bank  supplies.  With  a  mul¬ 
tiplexer,  a  user  is  able  to  allocate 
channels  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  a  fea¬ 
ture  referred  to  as  dynamic  band¬ 
width  allocation. 

As  users  began  to  work  with  T-l 
multiplexers,  limitations  became 
apparent.  A  major  shortcoming 
was  the  inability  to  support  vari¬ 
ous  common  carrier  services.  Carri¬ 
ers  have  recently  been  adding  ser¬ 
vices  beyond  simple  point-to-point 
connections.  These  services  supply 
a  user  with  a  great  deal  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  for  designing  and  maintaining  a 
network. 

With  these  services,  switching 
and  routing  of  T-l  lines  and  chan- 

See  Multiplexing  page  18 


IBM’s  6-month 
product  blitzkreig 


' 

«  Token-Ring  Network  sup- 

port  added  to  3725  front- 

end  processor  and  System/ 

36. 

IBM  announces  first  net- 

work  management  facilities 

for  the  Token  Ring. 

•  Series/ 1  able  to  support 

Document  Interchange  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Document  Con- 

tent  Architecture  and  SNA 

Distribution  Services. 

System/88  supplied  with 

Systems  Network  Architec- 

ture  capabilities. 

. . . . .  .. 

New  modems  and  new  re- 

lease  of  Vtam  unveiled. 

Big  Blue  enhances  its 

X.25  support. 

IBM  3725  front-end  pro¬ 
cessor  beefed  up  and  the 

3720,  a  remote  front-end 

processor,  announced. 

Netview  integrates  a  num- 

ber  of  autonomous  network 

management  packages. 

June 

Rolm  Corp.  unleashes 

Redwood. 

Blueprint  for  distributed 

data  bases,  Distributed  Data 

Management,  drawn. 

Advanced  Fteer-to-Fteer 

Networking  links  low-end 

processors  without  requiring 

an  IBM  mainframe. 

•  Enhanced  Connectivity  Fa- 

cilities  outlines  IBM's  micro¬ 
computer  to  mainframe 
strategy. 

Seven  models  of  the  IBM 

3174  cluster  controller  de- 

but. 

>  Rolmbridge  5250  enables 
a  Rolm  CBX  to  link  asynchro- 

nous  devices  to  an  SNA  net- 

work. 

«  IBM  unveils  its  first  scan- 

ning  system. 

«  Netview  enhanced  so  it 

supports  other  vendors' 

equipment. 

-  A  call  accounting  package, 
which  monitors  a  company's 

telephone  use,  announced. 

IBM's  line  optimization 
package  helps  managers 

design  corporate  networks. 

.  Big  Blue's  tariff  software 

monitors  rate  changes. 

.  IBM's  9370  family  of  com- 

puters  offers  an  Ethernet 
connection,  a  Token-Ring 

Network  interface,  support 

for  Ascii  devices  and  internal 

cluster  controllers. 

IIU1 

DATA  DIALOGUE 


PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 


Data  dialogue  ditties 


And  away  we  go.  Users  have 
reacted  favorably  to  the 
new  IBM  9370  computer  series. 
In  the  first  week  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  close  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  orders  were  placed 
for  the  new  system.  The  quick 
results  surprised  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM.  Even  though  the 
company  would  like  to  beat  its 
chest  and  tell  the  world  about 
the  product’s  initial  success,  IBM 
will  keep  quiet  about  the  orders 
for  at  least  the  next  six  months. 
IBM’s  silence  can  be  traced  to 
the  nation’s  stock  watchers. 
During  the  last  few  months,  IBM 
has  been  telling  analysts  it  ex¬ 
pects  lean  times  and  lean  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  near  term.  Wall 
Street  analysts  would  hoot  and 
holler  about  price  fixing  if  IBM 
started  boasting  about  its  recent 
success. 

As  expected,  the  9370  orders 
are  beating  the  stuffing  out  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  offer¬ 
ings.  DEC  is  so  worried  about 


the  new  line  that,  one  day  after 
the  9370  was  announced,  DEC 
salesmen  were  meeting  with  MIS 
managers  to  point  out  the  line’s 
limitations.  DEC  is  screaming 
that  the  9370  line  is  nothing 
more  than  a  paper  tiger  and 
raising  doubts  that  all  the  pro¬ 
posed  features  will  be  delivered 
at  the  end  of  next  year.  The 
taunts  seem  to  be  falling  on  deaf 
ears  though. 

A  definite  improvement.  IBM 

is  in  the  process  of  moving  a  few 
thousand  middle-line  managers 
from  pushing  paper  in  the  office 
to  hawking  products  on  the 
street.  The  move  was  one  piece 
of  Big  Blue’s  recent  revamp  and 
could  provide  IBM’s  sales  force 
with  a  needed  boost. 

IBM  built  its  vast  fortune 
with  a  sales  force  that  had  al¬ 
ways  been  top  shelf.  In  recent 
years,  the  quality  of  the  sales 
force  may  have  dropped  a  peg 
or  two.  The  salespeople  have 


had  to  understand  a  plethora  of 
products.  Pressure  on  the  bottom 
line  has  kept  many  of  them  out 
on  the  street  when  they  should 
have  been  in  class. 

The  problem  can  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  medium-size  com¬ 
pany  that  ordered  a  3174  con¬ 
troller  shortly  after  the  product 
was  announced  in  June.  The 
IBM  salesman  quoted  the  MIS 
manager  a  price,  which  was 
very  competitive  with  other  of¬ 
ferings.  A  few  weeks  later,  IBM 
sent  the  manager  a  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  initial  price  did 
not  include  interface  cards  need¬ 
ed  to  attach  3270  series  termi¬ 
nals  to  the  controller. 

The  interface  cards  upped  the 
device’s  cost  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  MIS  manager  called  our 
office  and  claimed  that  IBM  was 
deliberately  using  deceptive 
pricing  policies.  We  found  that 
case  to  be  an  isolated  incident. 
Other  users  told  us  that  the 

See  Ditties  page  18 
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►  DEPARTMENTAL  PROCESSORS 

Codex  scouts  No.  1  slot 
with  new  statistical  mux 


CANTON,  Mass.  —  Codex  Corp. 
took  aim  at  the  departmental  pro¬ 
cessor  market  with  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  statistical  multi¬ 
plexer. 

The  Market  Information  Center, 
Inc.,  a  market  research  company  in 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  said  that  Codex  is 
currently  in  second  place  in  this 
segment  of  the  statistical  multi¬ 
plexer  market.  The  company  trails 
Micom,  Inc.  by  several  percentage 
points  and  is  slightly  ahead  of 


Multiplexing  from  page  17 
nels  is  done  by  the  carrier  at  its 
central  office.  Because  most  T-l 
multiplexers  use  bit-interleaved 
techniques,  they  are  often  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  these  services. 

In  some  cases,  the  multiplexer 
can  take  advantage  of  a  particular 
service,  but  techniques  that  trans¬ 
form  bit-interleaved  data  into  byte- 
interleaved  data  are  cumbersome 
and  also  expensive,  according  to 
Richard  Young,  president  of  Inte¬ 
grated  Telecom  Corp.  in  Richard¬ 
son,  Texas. 

A  double-edged  sword  is  current¬ 
ly  being  forged.  Channel  bank  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  begun  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  switching  and  network 
management  capabilities  into  their 
products.  Companies  such  as 
Granger  Associates,  Inc.,  based  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  and  Integrated 
Telecom  offer  intelligent  devices 
with  channel  bank  design. 

What’s  more,  T-l  manufacturers 
have  begun  tweaking  their  prod¬ 
ucts  so  they  can  easily  support  cen¬ 
tral  office  functions.  Avanti  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  based  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  is  aggressively 
working  to  make  its  multiplexers 
compatible  with  all  common  carrier 
services. 

Market  changes  will  further  blur 
distinctions  between  the  two  types 
of  products  and  add  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  T-l  market. 

When  determining  which  ap¬ 
proach  to  take,  users  should  first 
decide  who  will  manage  the  net¬ 
work.  If  users  want  to  control  their 
own  network,  a  T-l  multiplexer  is 
an  appropriate  choice.  The  multi¬ 
plexer  supplies  more  flexibility  and 
better  network  management  facili¬ 
ties  than  a  channel  bank.  If  they 
want  the  carrier  to  manage  the  net¬ 
work,  they  should  look  to  a  channel 
bank. 

If  cost  is  a  prime  consideration, 
users  should  realize  that  a  channel 
bank  typically  is  cheaper  than  a 
multiplexer.  Also,  a  channel  bank 
helps  to  cut  staffing  costs  because 
personnel  are  not  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  device. 

Despite  the  confusion,  the  mud¬ 
dling  of  the  lines  between  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexers  and  channel  banks  offers 
users  one  big  benefit. 

Analysts  agreed  that  prices  for 
channel  banks  and  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ers  will  drop  as  overlap  between 
the  two  markets  increases. □ 


Timeplex,  Inc.  and  Infotron  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp. 

Codex’  6003  INP  is  designed  for 
point-to-point  applications  and 
transmits  data  at  a  speed  of  19. 2K 
bit/sec  between  two  sites.  The  mul¬ 
tiplexer  can  support  four  to  eight 
asynchronous  ports,  and  line 
speeds  can  vary  from  75  to  9.6K 
bit/sec. 

The  product  supports  communi¬ 
cations  protocols  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Data  General 


Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
This  support  includes  HP’s  ENQ/ 
ACK  technique,  which  automatical¬ 
ly  acknowledges  received  data  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  a  host  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  establishment  of  a 
connection. 

The  multiplexer  allows  a  net¬ 
work  operator  to  configure  differ¬ 
ent  lines  through  two  interfaces  — 
a  terminal  and  a  front-panel  dis¬ 
play.  In  both  cases,  a  user  can  re¬ 
configure  a  line  without  having  to 
take  the  line  down,  change  the  con¬ 
figuration  and  then  reestablish 
various  connections.  Both  inter¬ 
faces  use  menu-driven  software  to 
lead  the  user  through  the  steps 
needed  to  establish  connections. 

The  price  for  the  multiplexer 
ranges  from  $1,250  to  $1, 900.0 


Ditties  from  page  17 
problem  probably  stemmed  from 
the  account  representative’s  limit¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  the  product.  By 
moving  more  experienced  person¬ 
nel  out  from  middle  manager  roles 
and  into  the  sales  department,  IBM 
may  be  able  to  prevent  similar 
problems. 

Playing  favorites?  When  IBM 
announced  its  Netview/PC  net¬ 
work  management  package,  seven 
vendors  took  part  in  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

How  were  the  magnificent  seven 
chosen?  First,  IBM  wanted  to  in¬ 
clude  a  breadth  of  products  in  the 
announcement.  The  seven  products 
ranged  from  T-l  lines  to  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  prod- 


BEFORE  WE  TRY  10 


T-l  MUX, WED  LIKE  TO  LIST 


We  have  a  T1  Mux  for  any  network,  for  praaically  any  application. 


Admittedly  an  unusual  approach.  But  that’s 
how  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  Amdahl 
Communications.  And  more  precisely,  to  our 
MultiStar  family  of  T-l  multiplexers,  fea¬ 
turing  the  new  MultiStar  III  and  IV 


network  services,  enabling  you  to  make  the 
most  out  of  any  network. 


You  won’t  start  from  scratch. 

You  can  use  all  your  data  processing 
equipment  with  our  T-l  multiplexers. 

Which  means  you  can  use  a  variety  of  inputs 
—  asynchronous  and  synchronous  data, 
voice,  or  digitized  video  —  all  on  the  same 
network. 

We  also  make  our  multiplexers  to  work 
with  the  current,  as  well  as  emerging  T-l 


You  won’t  be  the  first. 

Amdahl  Communications  has  been  a 
major  manufacturer  of  data  commun¬ 
ications  systems  for  nearly  20  years.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  are  in  place,  moving  data  for  some 
of  North  America’s  largest  corporations.  In 
fact,  we  designed  the  world’s  first  national 
digital  network  for  Canada’s  Dataroute®,  a 
system  that,  today,  uses  thousands  of  our 
multiplexers. 

The  point  is,  we’ve  years  of  experience 
and  expertise  built  into  all  our  hardware. 
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ucts. 

But  more  importantly,  all  seven 
network  management  systems 
were  based  on  members  of  the  IBM 
Personal  Computer  line.  One  can 
see  that  even  when  IBM  opens  up 
its  architecture,  the  company  does 
so  for  its  own  benefit  as  well  as 
that  of  its  users. 

Moving  at  very  rapid  speeds. 

The  evolution  from  T-l  speeds, 
which  transfer  information  at  1.5M 
bit/sec,  to  T-3  speeds,  which  trans¬ 
mit  at  45M  bit/sec,  may  occur  more 
quickly  than  many  people  expect. 

The  number  of  companies  work¬ 
ing  with  T-3  transmission  speeds  is 
rapidly  growing.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Prime  Computer,  Inc.,  E.F. 
Hutton  &  Co.  and  IBM  are  four  com¬ 


panies  currently  working  with  T-3. 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  Lockheed 
Co.  are  some  of  the  large  companies 
eyeing  T-3  networks. 

Most  of  these  applications  are 
used  for  point-to-point  applications 
in  a  campus  environment.  Other 
companies  are  using  the  lines  for 
bulk  data  transfers  between  main¬ 
frames  at  different  sites. 

Very  few  organizations  are  using 
T-3  to  switch  lines  or  channels  on  a 
corporate  backbone  network.  A 
few  networks  with  this  design  in 
mind  are  on  the  drawing  board. 

Organizations  with  sophisticat¬ 
ed  videoconferencing  capabilities 
are  the  ones  most  aggressively  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  T-3  because  T-3 
supplies  the  bandwidth  needed  to 
support  full-motion  videoconfer¬ 


encing  applications. 

Gerald  Mayfield,  vice-president 
at  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  office  of 
the  DMW  Group,  Inc.,  noted  that 
there  is  usually  no  ceiling  for  com¬ 
puter  or  communications  capabili¬ 
ties. 

As  soon  as  vendors  develop 
products  that  exponentially  in¬ 
crease  current  capabilities,  users 
develop  applications  that  require 
additional  horsepower.  When  ven¬ 
dors  supplied  1G  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory  storage,  few  users 
were  expected  to  require  that  much 
storage.  That  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
the  case. 

So,  once  users  start  teething  on 
T-3  capabilities,  they  may  develop 
an  appetite  for  even  higher  band- 
widths.  □ 


►  SOFTWARE 

CSI  gives 
Access  line 
Snads  link 

BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Communica¬ 
tions  Solutions,  Inc.  (CSI)  added 
support  for  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  Distribution  Services 
(Snads)  to  its  Access  line  of  commu¬ 
nications  software. 

Snads  is  a  distribution  mecha¬ 
nism  that  sends  messages  or  docu¬ 
ments  to  a  number  of  users  on  a 
store-and-forward  basis.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  user  can  specify  that  mes¬ 
sages  be  sent  to  a  list  of  users.  Some 
users  may  be  active  on  the  net¬ 
work;  others  may  not  be  using  it. 
Access/SNA  will  send  the  message 
from  one  node  to  a  second  until  the 
information  is  received  by  every¬ 
one  on  the  list.  Typically,  SNA  re¬ 
quires  that  users  be  using  the  net¬ 
work  in  order  to  receive  their 
messages. 

One  benefit  of  the  store-and-for¬ 
ward  distribution  technique  is  cost 
savings.  A  user  may  store  a  docu- 


CCThe  software 
is  written  in  C 
language  so  it 
can  be  easily 
ported  to 
computers 
running 
Unix.  V 


ment  at  noon  and  send  it  later  that 
night  when  the  system  may  not  be 
in  its  heaviest  use.  Users  can  speci¬ 
fy  up  to  16  priority  levels  for  rout¬ 
ing  documents.  Store-and-forward 
routing  capability  is  typically  asso¬ 
ciated  with  electronic  mail  applica¬ 
tions.  Snads  works  with  IBM’s  Dis- 
oss,  an  electronic  mail  and  library 
services  system. 

Access/Snads  is  principally 
geared  to  OEMs.  The  software  is 
written  in  C  language  so  it  can  be 
easily  ported  to  computers  running 
the  Unix  operating  system.  Access/ 
Snads  supplies  an  application  pro¬ 
gram  interface,  which  enables  soft¬ 
ware  developers  to  write  programs 
that  incorporate  Snads  capabilities. 

CSI  supplies  companies  such  as 
Burroughs  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  NCR  Corp.  with  much  of 
their  IBM  connectivity  software. 
CSI  has  sold  its  software  directly  to 
large  end  users,  such  as  United  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  and  American  Hospital 
Supply  Co.  Access/Snads  will  be 
available  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year.El 


SEU  YOU  A  SINGLE 
IHETHINGSYDUWONTGET. 


You  won’t  get  boxed  in. 

Our  systems  are  designed  with  unique 
flexibility.  Because  MultiStar  is  software 
driven,  you  can  configure  your  network 
quickly  and  easily  from  a  centralized  console. 

Features  such  as  DACS  compatible 
D 4  format  and  framing,  multitrunking  with 
DSO  crossconnect  capability,  drop/insert 
and  bypass  capability,  and  a  complete  range 
of  clocking  options  allow  you  to  design  your 
own  network  to  your  own  needs. 

You  won’t  find  yourself  down  and  out 

Critical  functions  in  the  MultiStar 
family  are  available  with  redundancy  options. 
At  the  network  level,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  monitors  link  status,  and  at  the  hint  of  a 
problem,  automatically  re-routes  data  to 
an  alternate  path. 

You  won’t  get  taken  to  the  cleaners. 

Yes,  data  networks  aren’t  cheap. 

But  there’s  no  reason  to  pay  more  than  you 
should. 

We  can  show  you  products  that  offer 
more  features  for  the  money  than  any  in 
the  industry.  With  the  MultiStar  family  we 
think  we  have  the  best  price-value  story 
anywhere.  And  we’re  so  sure,  we  don’t  mind 
if  you  shop  around  a  little. 

You  won’t  become  obsolete  overnight 

Our  modular  design  makes  the 
MultiStar  line  easy  to  maintain  and  econom¬ 
ical  to  expand. 

Equipment  installed  last  year  doesn’t 
have  to  be  tossed  aside  the  next  Abur  net¬ 
work  can  be  updated  with  the  latest  state-of- 


the-art  enhancements,  as  new  technology 
and  services  evolve. 

You  will  be  satisfied.  No  ifs,  ands, 
orbuts. 

Simply  put,  we  think  there’s  no  better 
product  available  for  the  money.  What’s 
more,  you’re  supported 
by  a  worldwide  network 
of  expert  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  staff,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  best  technical 
expertise  in  the  industry. 

Finally,  in  addition 
to  our  new  MultiStar  III 
and  IV  T-l  multiplexers, 
we  offer  a  complete  line 
of  data  communications 
equipment  for  all  your 
needs. 

Of  course,  now 
that  you  know  what  we 
won’t  do,  we’d  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  the 
things  we  can.  So  write 
us  at  Department  A-4, 

2200  North  Green¬ 
ville,  Richardson,  Texas  75081,  or  call 
1-800-325-6029,  in  Texas,  1-800-443-2414. 


The  MultiStar  family  offers 
the  best  price/value  buy  in  the 
industry,  bar  none. 


amdahl 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Multiplexers  •  Data  Sets  •  Packet  Switches 
PAD’S  •  Modems 


®  Dataroute  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Telecom  Canada. 

)  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 


IF  you  buy  and  use 
communications  software 
and  find  the  options  over¬ 
whelming...  or, 

IF  you  sell  communications 
software  and  you’re  looking 
for  an  effective  way  to  reach 
buyers. . . help  is  on  the  way. 

It’s  called  The  Software 
Connection,  The  1987 
Communications  Software 
Planning  Guide.  And  it  will 
appear  in  Network  World’s 
December  15  issue. 

Don’t  miss  this  pull-out 
blockbuster  section ! 


NetworkWorld 
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Two  firms  report  losses 

General  Motors  Corp.  and  Caterpillar,  Inc.  both  re¬ 
ported  substantial  losses  for  the  third  quarter  of  1986. 
GM  suffered  an  operating  loss  of  $338.5  million  on  its 
automotive  operations.  Caterpillar  reported  a  net  loss 
of  $26  million  for  the  same  period. 


AMS*  ’86  attendees’ 

manufacturing  plans 

- 


Attendees  of  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Systems  ’86  Conference 
detailed  their  Computer-Integrated  Manufacturing  plans.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-five  executives  were  polled.  The  conference  was  held  June 
24  to  26  at  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago. 


SOURCE:  CAHNERS  EXPOSITION  GROUP,  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 


►  MAP  PRODUCTS 


Motorola  cans  INI 

Deficiencies  topple  firms’  OEM  contract. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


AUSTIN,  Texas  —  Product  delivery  and 
quality  problems  have  forced  Motorola, 
Inc.  to  terminate  its  Manufacturing  Auto¬ 
mation  Protocol  product  OEM  agreement 
with  factory  local  net  manufacturer  Indus¬ 
trial  Networking,  Inc.  (INI). 

A  Motorola  spokeswoman  said  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  end  its  OEM  relationship 
with  INI  after  INI  inked  a  similar  pact  with 
Motorola  rival  Intel  Corp.  INI  would  nei¬ 
ther  confirm  nor  deny  the  collapse  of  its 
agreement  with  Motorola. 

In  May  1985,  Motorola,  based  here, 
inked  a  pact  under  which  it  would  resell 
virtual  machine  environment  (VME)  con¬ 


troller  boards,  VME  10M  bit/sec  broadband 
modems  and  head-end  remodulators.  The 
INI  products  were  intended  to  connect 
VME-based  processors  to  networks  com¬ 
patible  with  the  MAP  factory  communica¬ 
tions  standard.  A  dollar  value  for  the  OEM 
agreement  was  not  given. 

INI  first  revealed  its  plan  to  provide  Mo¬ 
torola  with  MAP-compatible  products  in 
May  1985  at  the  MAP/TOP  Users  Group 
meeting  in  Dallas.  INI  announced  its  OEM 
intentions  with  Intel  at  the  MAP/TOP  Us¬ 
ers  Group  meeting  in  Seattle  in  mid-May  of 
1986. 

Rhonda  Dirvan,  Motorola’s  high-end 
processor  local-area  network  manager, 
claimed  INI  overextended  itself  by  promis- 

See  OEM  page  22 


►  AUTOMATION  ALLIANCE 

Retix  snags  OEM  deal 

Hughes  Air  buys  MAP ,  TOP ,  OSI  software. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


EL  SEGUNDO,  Calif.  —  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.  signed  an  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  with  Retix,  a  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.-based  software  house,  that 
will  provide  the  aerospace  giant 
with  communications  software 
compatible  with  three  networking 
specifications:  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect  (OSI),  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  and  Technical 
and  Office  Protocol. 

Hughes  licensed  software  that 
implements  Layers  2  through  5  of 
the  seven-layer  OSI  specification. 


ASSEMBLY  FACILITIES 


The  company  also  leased  software 
that  implements  Layer  7  of  the 
MAP  2.1  factory  communications 
specification.  The  MAP  software 
features  the  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organizations’s  Common  Ap¬ 
plication  Service  Elements  and  File 
Transfer  Access  Method. 

Retix’s  other  agreements 

Retix  has  already  signed  similar 
factory  networking  software  agree¬ 
ments  with  such  networking  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  as  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.,  Advanced  Computer 
Communications  Co.  and  Micom/In- 
terlan,  Inc.E2 


Chrysler  plans  new  plant 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


DETROIT  —  Chrysler  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  construct  a  $1  bil¬ 
lion  truck  manufacturing  plant 
that  will  replace  its  3.7  million 
square-foot  car  assembly  factory 
here. 

The  new  facility  will  be  con¬ 
structed  around  the  Jefferson  facil¬ 
ity,  which  was  built  in  1907,  a 
Chrysler  spokesman  explained. 
The  truck  production  plant,  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  in  the  summer 


of  1991,  is  expected  to  produce 
250,000  vehicles  annually. 

First  phase  to  begin  in  1987 

The  automaker  said  the  first 
phase  of  plant  construction,  which 
is  set  to  begin  in  early  1987,  will  in¬ 
clude  the  building  of  an  assembly 
line  for  light  trucks  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  vehicle-painting  sys¬ 
tem. 

Chrysler  said  it  has  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  what  type  of  plant  floor 
networking  system  would  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  facility.  □ 


FACTORY  FACTS 


BOB  WALLACE 


Ford’s  broadband  plan 
gives  MAP  a  foundation 


Ford  Motor  Co.’s  far-reaching 
plan  to  install  facilitywide 
broadband  networks  in  23  of  its 
Body  and  Assembly  Division 
plants  underscores  one  of  the 
most  obscure  tenets  of  factory 
networking  (see  “Ford  spreads 
LANs  over  23  plants,”  Network 
World,  Oct.  27). 

Short  of  constructing  a  fac¬ 
tory  from  scratch,  or  totally 
gutting  the  inside  of  an  existing 
facility,  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  Protocol  is  for  users  to 
first  install  broadband  plant 
nets  in  their  factories. 

Though  much  has  been  spo¬ 
ken  and  written  on  advanced 
manufacturing  network  meth¬ 
odologies,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  creation  of  a  broad¬ 
band  network  system  on  which 
users  may  choose  to  overlay 
MAP  technology  at  some  future 
point. 

Users  whose  factories  house 
various  proprietary  local-area 
networks  and  pockets  of  auto¬ 
mation  cannot  simply  purchase 
equipment  compatible  with  the 
latest  version  of  the  MAP  speci¬ 
fication,  place  the  gear  on  the 
plant  floor  and  suddenly  have  a 
MAP  network. 

Use  of  a  broadband,  plant¬ 
wide  network  enables  a  factory 


networker  to  operate  multiple 
data  and  video  communications 
nets  over  a  single  coaxial  cable. 
Although  veterans  of  factory 
networking  wars  understand 
this  basic  plant  net  fact,  those 
not  directly  involved  with  fac¬ 
tory  networking  may  be  un¬ 
aware  of  the  need  to  walk  be¬ 
fore  you  run.  This  latter  group 
might  include  corporate  man¬ 
agement,  MIS  staff,  data  pro¬ 
cessing  staff  and  communica¬ 
tions  managers. 

These  people  read  about  the 
boundless  capabilities  of  Com¬ 
puter-Integrated  Manufacturing 
(CIM),  MAP  and  sundry  other 
advanced  networking  method¬ 
ologies;  and,  sadly,  many  do  not 
possess  an  understanding  of 
their  own  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  let  alone  factory 
networking  technology. 

This  situation  will  likely 
change  because  countless  educa¬ 
tional  firms  have  rushed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  demand  for  primer 
and  overview  minicourses  and 
briefings  on  broadband  network 
theory  and  practice. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford, 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Mfg.  and 
Whirlpool  Corp.  head  the  list  of 
users  that  have  installed  plant¬ 
wide  nets  in  at  least  one  of 

See  Broadband  page  22 
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INCIDENTALS 


The  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  (SME)  announced  a  four- 
day  workshop  entitled,  “Competi¬ 
tive  Manufacturing  Planning  and 
Control:  Combining  the  Best  of 
MRPII  and  JIT.”  The  seminar  will 
be  held  Dec.  9  to  12  at  SME’s  World 
Headquarters  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Hal  Mather,  who  has  authored 
several  books  on  managing  inven¬ 
tory,  will  be  the  course  instructor. 
For  additional  information  about 
the  workshop,  contact  SME  at 
(313)  271-1500,  ext.  596. 

# 

The  traveling  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  be  a  no-show  at  the  up¬ 
coming  Autofact  ’86  conference 
and  exposition.  The  automated 
manufacturing  show  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  Nov.  1 1  to  14  at  the  Cobo 
Hall  in  Detroit. 

A  General  Motors  spokesman 
claimed  the  automaker  would 
“have  no  presence  at  the  show.” 

John  Meyer,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Industrial  Technology  In¬ 
stitute  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  combining 
MAP  and  Technical  and  Office  Pro¬ 
tocol  specifications  into  one  set  of 
protocols. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
World  Computing  Congress  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ireland,  Meyer  called  for  re¬ 
search  to  determine  whether  real¬ 
time  demands  of  the  factory  can  be 
met  in  a  contentious  environment.  □ 


►  marketing 

Tandem’s  Interact  sells 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters,  Inc.  inked  a  joint  marketing 
pact  with  Thomas-Laguban  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  of  Brookfield,  Wis.,  un¬ 
der  which  Thomas-Laguban  will 
market  Tandem’s  Interact  factory 
automation  system  directly  to  Tan¬ 
dem  Nonstop  systems  users. 

The  agreement  was  announced 
at  the  29th  annual  American  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Inventory  Control  So¬ 
ciety  international  conference  and 
technical  exhibit  here. 

Interact  is  Tandem’s  on-line  fac¬ 
tory  automation,  shop-floor  plan¬ 


ning,  tracking  and  control  soft¬ 
ware.  Tandem  claimed  that  the 
software  is  designed  for  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  with  significant 
volumes  of  transactions,  multiplant 
operations,  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  systems  and 
factory-automation  development 
activity. 

The  Interact  software  reportedly 
operates  on  Tandem’s  Nonstop  II, 
Nonstop  TXP,  Nonstop  EXT10  and 
EXT25  systems  as  well  as  on  the 
Nonstop  VLX  transaction-process¬ 
ing  mainframe.  □ 


Broadband  from  page  21 
their  factories.  Other  large  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  manufacturers,  howev¬ 
er,  have  been  slower  to  act  in  this 
regard. 

Often  this  problem  is  caused  by  a 
lack  of  integration  of  management, 
not  of  manufacturing  systems. 
IBM,  for  example,  explained  that 
the  plant  manager  for  each  of  the 
user/vendor’s  more  than  40  fac¬ 
tories  were,  at  one  time,  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  profitability  and 
operation  of  their  individual  fac¬ 
tory  fiefdoms. 

IBM  coordinated  the  efforts  of 
these  plant  managers  by  forming  a 
group  of  plant  managers  and  com¬ 
pany  executives  who  now  meet  reg¬ 
ularly  to  discuss  manufacturing 
projects  that  are  under  study  or  un¬ 


der  way.  This  factory  front  office 
liaison  can  only  strengthen  the  ties 
between  these  often  segregated 
groups.  Actions  such  as  this  will 
undoubtedly  enable  user  companies 
to  locate  and  address  the  need  to 
move  from  the  islands  of  automa¬ 
tion  scenario  to  the  broadband 
plant  network  scenario  and,  even¬ 
tually,  to  the  MAP  network  scenar¬ 
io.  □ 


OEM  from  page  21 

ing  too  many  MAP  products  to  too 

many  vendors  too  early. 

“We  were  not  pleased  with  INI’s 
products,  and  we  were  not  pleased 
with  their  delivery  schedule  for  the 
equipment,”  Dirvan  said. 

“The  Intel  OEM  announcement 
cemented  our  decision  not  to  renew 
our  OEM  deal  with  INI,”  he  added. 

Dirvan  alleged  INI  did  not  meet 
the  delivery  timetable  for  the  fac¬ 
tory  gear  that  the  two  companies 
had  previously  agreed  upon.  “We 
were  not  encouraged  by  INI’s  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Intel.  Motorola  did 
not  think  the  Intel  agreement 
would  improve  the  service  Motor¬ 
ola  was  receiving  from  INI,”  she 
added. 

INI  received  substantial  product 
recognition  by  supplying  General 
Motors  Corp.  with  MAP  gear  for  its 
advanced,  three-plant  Truck  and 
Bus  project.  The  decay  of  the  Mo¬ 
torola  arrangement  may  be  the  first 
major  setback  the  company  has  ex¬ 
perienced  since  its  inception  in 
1984. □ 


A  display 
of  power. 


J  Hll  I ' 
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The  ATOM  from  Astrocom  can  multiplex  data 
from  up  to  six  synchronous  devices  on  to  a  single 
DDS  56K  transmission  link,  CCITT  equivalent 
64K  transmission  link,  or  either  of  these  speeds 
on  private  4-wire  56K  or  64K  bps  lines  It  divides 
the  bandwidth  among  its  six  channels  in  any 
combination  of  speeds  from  2.4  to  19.2K  bps 

ATOM  set  up  and  operation  is  extremely  simple 
The  unique  LCD  command  display  lets  you  easily 
set  port  speeds,  monitor  system  status  and 
perform  network  diagnostics  —  no  DIP  switches 
to  set  Parameters  are  downline  loaded  to  remote 
units  Other  features  include: 

•  Eight  user  selectable  speed  formats 

•  Non-volatile  RAM  storage  of  parameters 

•  EIA  signal  propagation  for  tail  circuits 

•  Local  and  remote  loopback  tests  on  a  per 
channel  basis 

•  Thbletop  or  rack-mount  packaging 


•  Available  with  built-in  DSU/CSU  or  short 
haul  modem 

•  DSU /CSU,  short  haul  option  provides  bit 
error  rate  display 

•  220V/50  Hz  available 


And,  at  a  price  of  $1,395,  you  get  a  lot  of 
power  for  the  dollar.  For  more  information  call 
us  at  (612)  227-8651.  It’s  time  to  make  your 
power  move! 


Delivering  solutions  in  data  communications. 

120  W.  Plato  BlvcL, 

St  Riul,  MN  55107 
(612)  227-8651,  Tfclex:  297421 
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Telecom  education 

Representatives  from  colleges  and  universities  that 
offer  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree  programs  in  tele¬ 
communications  will  meet  to  discuss  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  needs  in  telecommunications  education.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  take  place  Nov.  6  and  7  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Boulder,  Colo.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Esther  Sparn  at  (303)  492-8916. 


►  PROFIT  CENTERS 

Weyerhaeuser 
branches  out 

Firm  to  cash  in  on  network  group. 


Projected  growth  of  three 
major  teleconferencing  market  sectors 

1986  to  1990 

1986 

1990 

Projected 

rate 

Audiographics 

$217  million 

$1.58  billion 

7.2% 

Videoconferencing 

$254.1  million 

$1.6  billion 

6.3% 

Audio  conferencing 

$186.7  million 

$469.2  million 

2.5% 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 

COMPANY  CHECKUP 

Wang  users  hear  VS  talk 

Firm  predicts  $5b  in  revenues  by  1 990. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


TACOMA,  Wash.  —  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Co.  has  joined  the  growing 
ranks  of  major  corporations  that 
are  profiting  by  turning  their  com¬ 
munications  departments  into  ag¬ 
gressive  business  organizations 
serving  clients  outside  the  parent 
company. 

The  forest  products  company,  lo¬ 
cated  here,  hopes  to  transform  its 
communications  department  into  a 
profit  center  by  offering  network¬ 
ing  and  computer  services  to  users 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  an  area 
with  fewer  communications  ven¬ 
dors  than  more  heavily  trafficked 
locations  such  as  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York. 

For  now,  parent  company 
Weyerhaeuser  will  be  the  largest 
customer  of  the  newly  formed 
Weyerhaeuser  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  (WIS).  Frank  Guthrie,  general 
manager  for  WIS,  said  the  new  divi¬ 
sion  has  not  yet  actively  marketed 
its  services,  although  it  is  willing 


and  able  to  provide  services  at  a  cli¬ 
ent’s  request. 

“We  are  very  busy  serving 
Weyerhaeuser,”  he  added.  “From 
that  perspective,  our  competition  is 
from  regional  communications  ven¬ 
dors.  It  may  be  a  year  before  we 
feel  we  are  a  solid  telecommunica¬ 
tions  competitor  in  the  Northwest. 
So,  while  we  aren’t  out  beating  the 
drums  for  business,  we  do  answer 
the  phone.” 

WIS  expects  its  1986  revenues  to 
be  approximately  $40  million,  with 
10%  to  15%  of  those  revenues 
drawn  from  outside  sales.  That  fig¬ 
ure  is  expected  to  leap  to  50%  with¬ 
in  five  years,  according  to  Guthrie. 
The  company’s  goal  is  to  be  a  $100 
million  company  within  five  years. 

Among  the  services  to  be  offered 
by  WIS  are  systems  planning  and 
consulting,  seminars  on  data  pro¬ 
cessing  technology,  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  planning,  software  products, 
voice  and  data  communications  ser¬ 
vices  and  time-sharing  on  WIS 
mainframes. 

See  Weyerhaeuser  page  24 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


BOSTON  —  While  speakers  from 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  focused  on 
the  company’s  evolution  from 
hardware  and  software  manufac¬ 
turer  to  systems  integrator,  users 
grappled  with  applications  issues 
at  the  recent  International  Society 
of  Wang  Users  conference  here. 

In  his  keynote  address,  Freder¬ 
ick  Wang,  executive  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  told  the  more  than 
1,000  users  in  attendance  that  the 
company  plans  to  nearly  double  in 
size  from  revenue  of  $2.6  billion  in 


fiscal  1986  to  $5  billion  by  1990. 
For  the  first  time  in  fiscal  1986, 
revenue  from  the  Wang  VS  proces¬ 
sor  topped  $1  billion,  he  said. 

Wang  said  the  company  changed 
the  emphasis  on  its  product  lines 
about  18  months  ago.  “Communica¬ 
tions  and  integration  became  vital¬ 
ly  important,”  he  said.  The  compa¬ 
ny  expects  its  sales  to  shift  from 
hardware  to  maintenance,  soft¬ 
ware  and  services. 

The  company’s  four-pronged 
business  strategy,  dubbed  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Information  Architecture, 
involves  information  processing, 
local  information  transport,  wide- 
area  information  transport  and  in¬ 
formation  services,  according  to 
Paul  Demko,  Wang  vice-president 
for  communications.  Demko  said 
data  communications  and  network¬ 
ing  are  central  to  Wang’s  business 
strategy. 

Despite  Wang’s  focus  on  commu¬ 
nications  and  integration,  not  all 
users  are  looking  to  integrate  their 
Wang  systems. 

Nelson  Moeller,  an  information 
services  staffer  at  a  public  utility 
in  the  Northeast,  said  the  company 
has  an  IBM  data  processing  shop 
where  Wang  is  seen  as  “an  interim 
solution.”  Wang’s  VS  “came  in 
through  the  back  door  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  purely  for  word  pro¬ 
cessing  applications.”  Users  love 
the  ease  of  use  of  the  Wangs,  he 
said.  But  management  still  em¬ 
braces  the  “can’t  go  wrong  with 
IBM”  philosophy,  he  said. 

Jan  Hosier  of  Ernst  &  Whinney 
in  Los  Angeles  supervises  some  60 
Wang  users  involved  primarily 
with  word  processing  applications. 
They  will  begin  to  network  in  sev¬ 
eral  months,  she  said.  Hosier  said 
Wang  is  promoting  the  VS  as  a 
word  processor  rather  than  its 
word  processing  Office  Informa- 
See  Wang  page  25 
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MARGIE  SEMILOF 


Telelearning  gives  aid  to  teachers 


Companies  frequently  look  to 
educational  institutions  as 
some  of  the  best  proving  ground 
for  new  communications  technol¬ 
ogy.  Universities  are  often  the 
recipients  of  grant  money  to 
fund  such  projects,  and  students 
make  willing  participants  in 
technology  tests. 

Some  communications  test 
equipment  that  has  crept  into 
primary  and  secondary  schools 
in  upstate  New  York  is  also  a 
potential  valuable  business 
training  tool. 

The  Telelearning  Network  is  a 
recently  completed  pilot  project 
that  allows  students  in  several 
school  districts  to  take  courses 
that  otherwise  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  offer.  Four  students 
in  a  New  Berlin,  N.Y.,  high 
school  completed  a  calculus 
course  taught  from  the  home  of 


a  nearby  Colgate  University  pro¬ 
fessor. 

The  goal  of  the  project  was  to 
determine  how  new  technology 
can  be  used  to  help  rural  school 
districts  overcome  problems 
caused  by  declining  enrollment, 
teacher  shortages  and  limited  re¬ 
sources  due  to  declining  tax 
bases,  according  to  Denis  Martin, 
coordinator  for  instructional 
networking  and  distance  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  Albany  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

Students  used  IBM  Personal 
Computer  or  compatible  termi¬ 
nals,  which  were  connected  to 
dial-up  telephone  lines,  and  per¬ 
sonal  computer  graphics  tablets 
and  modems  to  communicate 
with  the  professor  and  each  oth¬ 
er. 

By  dialing  a  700  number,  stu¬ 
dents  sent  voice  and  data  over 


the  same  dial-up  line  to  an 
AT&T  5AESS  central  office 
switch  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
where  the  information  was  fed 
back  to  the  professor  at  his 
home  via  an  AT&T  Alliance 
Bridge. 

Martin  said  he  compared  vid¬ 
eo-based  and  satellite  facilities 
by  their  ability  to  deliver  mate¬ 
rials.  “There  just  didn’t  seem  to 
be  anything  innovative  about 
these  methods,”  he  said. 

“We  required  some  kind  of  in¬ 
teractive  component  so  everyone 
could  communicate  with  each 
other.” 

Martin  said  users  were  natu¬ 
rally  apprehensive  about  using 
an  interactive  system  in  which 
the  other  person  cannot  be  seen. 
After  some  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tion,  however,  students  adapted 
See  Learning  page  24 
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Weyerhaeuser  from  page  23 

WIS’s  competition  will  vary,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  product.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  its  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  judged  against  those 
of  other  local  and  long-haul  carri¬ 
ers,  and  its  software  products  will 
compete  against  the  offerings  of 
other  software  vendors. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  communica¬ 
tions  department  was  launched 
with  the  encouragement  of  the 
company’s  top  brass.  According  to 
Susan  Mursereau,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager,  WIS  was  created  at 
the  urging  of  Robert  Schuyler,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  at  Weyer¬ 
haeuser,  who  challenged  the  de¬ 
partment  to  look  for  opportunities 
to  become  more  efficient. 

In  1982,  the  company  decided  to 


DIALOGUE 


Do  your  vendors  provide  adequate 
service? 

44  Generally  we’ve  had  positive 
dealings  with  our  vendors.  We’ve 
gotten  good  service,  and  our  ven¬ 
dors  have  worked  hard  to  meet  our 
needs. 

I  think  being  part  of  a  large,  na¬ 
tionwide  corporation  has  helped 
us.  They  know  the  word  about 
them  —  good  or  bad  —  will  spread 
within  the  company. 

Paul  Kosloski 

Manager  of  communications 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Horseheads,  N.Y. 

44  In  general,  the  answer  is  no. 
What  we  get  in  terms  of  presale 
promises  is  not  what  is  delivered 
after  the  sale  is  made. 

With  all  the  mergers,  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  corporate  failures,  we 
spend  more  time  evaluating  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  vendor  than  we  do 
evaluating  the  product  the  vendor 
is  offering. 

We  are  having  difficulty  in  that 
area  right  now  with  two  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  companies. 
The  hardware  has  been  installed  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  there 
is  a  good  chance  they  aren’t  going 
to  be  around.  They  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  somebody  else,  and  the 
picture  doesn’t  look  good. 

So,  for  future  acquisitions,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  for  a  small  compa¬ 
ny  to  sell  us  anything.  We  will  be 
inclined  to  deal  with  IBM,  AT&T  or 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc. 

Robert  Campbell 
Director  of  information  resources 
Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

44  One  vendor  in  particular,  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  has  done  a 
great  job  of  providing  us  with  ser¬ 
vice.  They  always  come  through 
for  us  if  we  have  a  special  request 
—  for  example,  getting  extra  cir¬ 
cuits  in  and  out.  They  know  that,  as 
a  newspaper,  we  have  special 
needs.  We  have  a  network  manager 
from  New  York  Tel  assigned  to  our 
account.  He  does  a  great  job. 

Michael  Moloney 
Telecommunications  manager 
New  York  News,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


centralize  all  corporate  data  and 
voice  communications  and  develop 
a  strategic  plan  that  would  guide 
them  toward  an  all-digital  environ¬ 
ment  by  the  1990s.  “We  make  stra¬ 
tegic  technology  investments  rath¬ 
er  than  buy  products  in  reaction  to 
market  changes,”  Mursereau  said. 
WIS  also  added  an  extensive  cost¬ 
accounting  system  to  detail  ex¬ 
penses  and  estimate  future  net¬ 
work  costs. 

The  communications  department 
began  charging  back  the  cost  of  fa¬ 
cilities  to  each  Weyerhaeuser  de¬ 
partment  “We  were  acting  like  a 
business,”  Mursereau  said.  “We 
figured,  why  not  just  become  a 
business?” 

Mursereau  said  WIS’s  strength  is 
in  offering  systems  integration  and 


complete  networking  packages. 
“We  never  supported  one  single  ar¬ 
chitecture  within  the  company,” 
she  said.  “We  tie  in  at  least  22  dif¬ 
ferent  technologies  on  our  data  net¬ 
work,  and  we  use  a  multivendor 
voice  network.” 

Individual  services  offered  by 
WIS  will  not  be  subsidized  by  other 
WIS  services.  So  to  keep  the  lowest 
possible  prices  for  circuits,  WIS  em¬ 
ploys  a  full-time  staffer  to  monitor 
state  and  federal  tariff  changes. 
“We  are  always  challenged  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  lower  than  available 
outside  the  company,”  Mursereau 
said.  “We  are  usually  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  reasonable  market  price 
with  our  customer,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  preclude  anyone  from 
buying  outside  the  company.” □ 


Learning  from  page  23 

to  the  new  method  of  distance 

learning. 

Each  school  district  shared  the 
cost  for  each  class,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  roughly  $2,500.  The  usual 
cost  for  one  class  using  a  full-time 
teacher  is  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000,  depending  on  the  school 
district. 

Equipment  cost  reduced 

The  school  district  is  reducing 
the  overall  cost  of  the  equipment 
by  developing  applications  that  can 
be  used  for  administrative  and 
community  meetings.  The  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  considered  for  com¬ 
munications  between  the  local  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  department  and  emer¬ 
gency  medical  training  teams.  □ 
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Wang  from  page  23 
tion  System  hardware. 

She  praised  Wang’s  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities  and  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  attitude  toward  users.  “Wang 
addresses  our  concerns,”  she  said. 
“Not  many  major  vendors  provide 
the  whole  works.” 

A  Wang  VS  ushered  in  a  comput¬ 
erized  work  environment  for  Seat¬ 
tle-based  NutraSource,  which 
bought  a  VS  for  on-line  inventory 
and  word  processing,  according  to 
System  Administrator  Lara  Morri¬ 
son.  The  company  chose  the  Wang 
system  because  of  its  ability  to  up¬ 
grade,  she  said. 

One  large  Wang  user  praised 
Wang’s  open  networking  approach, 
although  his  Wang  local  network, 
Wangnet,  is  not  fully  functional 


yet.  The  University  of  Michigan  in 
Ann  Arbor  is  running  two  Apollo 
Domain  networks  over  the  Wang¬ 
net,  explained  Thomas  Karunas, 
the  university’s  manager  of  office 
systems.  He  said  the  university’s 
Wangnet  is  Wang’s  largest  such  in¬ 


stallation  in  terms  of  mileage. 

The  university  uses  several 
Wang  VS  systems  and  40  of  Wang’s 
word  processing  Office  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems.  The  university  com¬ 
mitted  to  Wang  as  a  word  processor 
some  seven  years  ago.E2 


iCA  Wang  VS  ushered  in  a 
computerized  work  environment  for 
Seattle-based  NutraSource ,  which 
bought  a  VS  for  on-line  inventory  and 
word  processing.  99 


American  Airlines 

American  Express  (Travel  Related  Services) 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bankers  Trust 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 

Department  of  Defense 

First  Boston 

General  Telephone  of  the  Northwest 

McGraw-Hill 

Morgan  Stanley 

Mutual  of  New  York 

Shearson  Lehman  Brothers 


I  hese  are  only  some  of  the  major 
JL  U.S.  institutions  that  know 
what  the  private  network  competitive 
advantage  is  all  about. 

They  all  spell  it  N.E.T. 

They  have  learned  that  an  N.E.T. 
private  wide-area  network  increases 
management  control  of  information. 
Simplifies  the  complex  job  of  coor¬ 
dinating  and  managing  huge  voice  and 
data  networks.  Integrates  voice  and 
data  communications  in  fact,  while 
others  are  still  discussing  in  theory. 
And  saves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  yearly  communications  costs. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you? 

It  means  your  company  can  choose 
to  reap  significant  productivity 
advantages  and  greater  communica¬ 
tions  uptime,  while  cutting  the  cost 
of  communications. 

And  if  you  have  any  questions, 
just  ask. 

Call  for  this  free  brochure: 
1-800-232-5599,  ask  for  Dept  N33. 
In  California:  1-800-227-5445, 
ask  for  Dept  N33. 


Southern  California  Edison 
State  of  California 
Textron/AV CO 
Textron/Bell  Helicopter 
U.S.  National  Bank  of  Oregon 
Wells  Fargo  Bank 


400  Penobscot  Drive,  Redwood  City,  CA  94063, 415-366-4400,  TLX  171608 
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Bill  Ziefle  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  vice-president  and  manager  of 
telecommunications  network  sys¬ 
tems  and  services  for  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of 
San  Diego.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
provisioning  of  all  voice  and  data 
network  equipment  and  facilities. 
Before  joining  Great  American,  Zie¬ 
fle  was  responsible  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  voice  network  at  Home 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  San  Diego. 

A 

John  Donnelly  was  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  at  Concord  Data  Systems,  Inc. 
He  replaces  C.  Kenneth  Miller, 
Concord  Data’s  chairman  and  chief 
technical  advisor.  Donnelly  is  the 
former  president  and  remains  a  di¬ 
recting  officer  of  Commterm,  Inc. 
Donnelly  has  also  realigned  three 
of  Concord  Data’s  executives  in 
corporate  development,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  operations. 

Paul  McCarrick  was  named 
vice-president  of  corporate  devel¬ 
opment.  William  Kehrig  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice-president  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Yoon  Bae  Park  was  named 
vice-president  of  engineering. 

A 

Peter  Savage  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Commterm,  Inc.  Savage  was 
most  recently  senior  vice-president 
of  research  and  development. 


Calvin  Gegner,  former  vice- 
president  of  operations  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Computer  Communications 
Co.,  was  promoted  to  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  administration  and  finance. 
In  his  new  position,  he  will  direct 
finance,  MIS,  purchasing,  person¬ 
nel,  facilities  and  computer  ser¬ 
vices.  A 

Also  at  Advanced  Computer 
Communications,  Christopher 
Kleveland,  previously  director  of 
product  assurance,  became  director 
of  operations.  Kleveland  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  quality  assurance,  manu¬ 
facturing,  inventory,  production 
control  and  manufacturing  engi¬ 
neering.  Advanced  Computer  Com¬ 
munications  designs  and  manufac¬ 
tures  complete  data  communica¬ 
tions  hardware  and  software 
products  used  in  connections  to  lo¬ 
cal  and  long-distance  networks. 


Jack  Moshman,  president  of  the 
consulting  firm  Moshman  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  In¬ 
formation  Processing  Societies 
(Afips).  Moshman  was  a  cofounder 
of  Afips  and  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  on  several 
committees  since  its  inception. 

Offices  he  has  held  include 
chairman  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  —  National  Academy  of 


Engineering  Panel,  advisor  to  the 
Center  for  Computer  Sciences  and 
Technology  for  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  and  secretary  of 
the  Section  on  Physical  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Statistics  for  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  to  Afips 
were  Rolland  B.  Arndt,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Arthur  C.  Lumb,  secretary; 
and  Seymour  Wolfson,  treasurer-^ 
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Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  thafs 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 
modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching-through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  “packets,”  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  “bursty”  applications  like  order 
entry,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  What’s  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  data  bases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


‘Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

BeN  Atlantic  “Companies 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.M  @  Bell  Atlantic 


It  seems  the  more  products  that  come  on  the  market,  the 
harder  it  gets  to  find  the  right  ones  for  your  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  computer. 

DEXPO  East  86  puts  you  on  the  right  track  for  DEC-compat- 
ible  hardware,  software,  systems  and  services,  by  offering 
products  from  250  leading  vendors.  Compare  for  price  and 
performance.  See  all  new  technologies  for  the  MicroVAX 
II*,  VAX*  8000  series,  and  VAXmate  PC.  Explore  thousands 
of  enhancements  for  every  VAX,  PDP-11  *,  and  DEC  micro. 

Conference  Provides  Management 
and  Technical  Solutions 

The  DEXPO  East  86  Conference  focuses  on  leveraging  your 
DEC  system  for  total  solutions.  Sessions  for  top  executives 
and  technical  managers  will  be  led  by  industry  leaders 
who  understand  your  concerns.  Topics  include  IBM-to-DEC 
Connectivity;  Third-Party  Enhancements;  VAX  Migration; 
Local  Area  Networking;  PC-to-VAX  Integration;  Software 
Strategies  and  more. 

Call  Toll-Free  800-628"81 85 

(8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Eastern  time) 

In  New  Jersey  (609)  987-9400 


FREE  Coupons  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars 

Call  toll-free  800-628-8185.  We'll  send  you  coupons  that 
can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars  on  new  products.  You 
also  get  a  free  guide  to  the  latest  DEC-compatibles,  and 
money-saving  show  tickets. 


DEXPO  East  attendees  get  FREE  ADMISSION  to  the 
concurrent  Microcomputer  Graphics  Show. 


DEXPO*  East  86 

The  Eleventh  DEC*-Compatible  Exposition  and  Conference 

Javits  Convention  Center 
New  York,  NY 
December  17-19,  1986 
Wednesday  —  Friday 
9:30  a.m.  —  5:30  p.m. 

Organized  by  Expoconsul  International  Inc.,  3  Independence  Way, 

Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

‘Registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
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See  inside  for: 

►  Modem  callback  security 

►  Net/One  line 
supports  TCP/IP 


►  NATA  ’86 

Marathon  set  to  run 


1984  Electronic  key 
systems  market  share 


Walker  to  uncover 
its  electronic  key 
telephone  system. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  Walker  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp.  is  expected 
to  introduce  an  electronic  key  tele¬ 
phone  system  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  up  to  30  central  office  lines  and 
as  many  as  60  telephone  sets  at  the 
North  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association’s  1986  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Exhibition  opening  here 
this  week. 

The  modular  Marathon  electron¬ 
ic  key  system  will  use  two-pair  wir¬ 
ing  and  analog  transmission,  the 
firm  said.  The  system  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  a  decentralized  board- 
based  microprocessor  and  will  fea¬ 
ture  stored  program  memory  that 
allows  on-line  system  programming 
from  an  attached  telephone  set. 

The  fully  expanded  system  is 
spread  across  three  cabinets.  The 
base  key  system  unit  that  contains 
system  logic  and  other  features  will 
support  six  central  office  lines,  12 
telephone  sets  and  two  intercom 
paths. 

Two  expansion  service  unit  cabi¬ 
nets  that  support  up  to  12  central 
office  lines,  24  telephone  sets  and 
four  intercom  paths  each  can  be 
connected  to  the  main  key  system 
unit.  Central  office  lines  and  tele¬ 
phone  sets  are  added  to  the  system 
with  Expansion  Matrix  Cards,  each 
of  which  supports  six  central  office 
lines,  12  telephone  sets  and  two  in¬ 
tercom  paths. 

Marathon’s  unveiling  comes  a 


year  after  Walker  introduced  its 
Poets  electronic  key  system.  “Mar¬ 
athon  is  the  continuing  evolution  of 
the  original  architecture  we  de¬ 
signed  for  Poets,”  said  Maurice  Ro¬ 
drigue,  president  of  Walker’s  tele¬ 
phone  systems  division. 

Walker  entered  the  key  system 
market  in  1982  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  its  Reliant  line.  The  firm 
captured  about  5%  of  the  key  sys¬ 
tem  market  in  1984,  according  to  a 
study  released  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Framingham,  Mass. -based  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp. 

Rodrigue  said  the  new  Marathon 
system  is  being  offered  as  a  lower 
priced  alternative  to  the  Reliant. 
“The  biggest  single  issue  with  the 
Reliant  product  at  the  moment  is 
price  performance,”  Rodrigue  said. 
By  integrating  newer  technology 
and  implementing  different  pack¬ 
aging,  the  firm  will  be  able  to  price 
the  Marathon  system  some  22%  be¬ 


low  the  cost  of  the  Reliant,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

“We’re  not  looking  to  discontin¬ 
ue  the  Reliant,”  Rodrigue  said. 
“The  Reliant  just  doesn’t  have  the 
same  kind  of  price  performance 
some  of  the  newer  products  have 
demanded  that  we  meet.” 

The  Marathon  will  support  sev¬ 
en  Walker  proprietary  telephone 
sets  as  well  as  up  to  10  direct  sta¬ 
tion  select/busy  lamp  field  (DSS/ 
BLF)  consoles.  Telephone  sets  sup¬ 
porting  six,  18  or  30  lines  are  avail¬ 
able  in  both  basic  and  off-hook 
answerback  models.  Each  set  will 
feature  seven  function  keys  and  an 
optional  speakerphone  operation. 

The  firm  will  also  offer  an  18- 
line  executive  telephone  set  that 
features  an  LCD  display.  The  Exec 
set’s  standard  features  include  16 
function  keys,  16  direct  inward 
dial  numbers  and  speakerphone  op- 
See  Walker  page  31 


►  DIGITAL  PBX 

Pack  gives 
the  Jr.  Exec 
ACD  ability 

System  disperses 
3,000  calls  an  hour. 

KENNESAW,  Ga.  —  Solid  State 
Systems,  Inc.  unveiled  a  package 
that  supplies  its  248-port  Jr.  Exec 
digital  private  branch  exchange 
with  automatic  call  distribution 
(ACD)  system  functions. 

The  Jr.  Exec  PBX/ACD  system 
supports  up  to  50  trunk  lines  and  is 
reportedly  capable  of  distributing 
up  to  3,000  telephone  calls  per  hour 
to  50  agents,  who  can  be  divided 
into  32  separate  work  groups.  The 
system  is  configured  and  monitored 
from  a  supervisory  position,  which 
is  capable  of  viewing  real-time  call 
distribution  system  reports  that 
are  updated  once  every  six  seconds 
on  an  optional  color  display  termi¬ 
nal. 

The  ACD  system  is  added  to  the 
Jr.  Exec  PBX  through  a  plug-in  mi¬ 
croprocessor  board  and  allows  the 
Jr.  Exec  PBX  to  be  configured  as  a 
stand-alone  ACD  unit.  A  Jr.  Exec 
system  administrator  can  dedicate 
one  set  of  lines  for  telephone  use 
with  the  150  features  supported  by 
the  Jr.  Exec  PBX.  A  second  block  of 
lines  can  be  dedicated  to  ACD  func¬ 
tions. 

The  firm  also  claimed  the  Jr. 
Exec  ACD  can  be  linked  to  larger 
PBXs  to  create  a  departmental  call 
distribution  system  that  works  be¬ 
hind  the  main  PBX. 

Color  coded  reports  displayed  on 
the  optional  color  terminal  include 
overall  current  system  status,  cur¬ 
rent  agent  activity,  number  of  calls 
each  agent  handled,  number  of 
calls  each  work  group  handled, 
number  of  calls  put  on  hold  and  a 
summary  of  all  events.  Systems 
without  the  optional  color  terminal 
interface  can  print  the  reports  on 
an  attached  printer.  With  the  re¬ 
ports,  administrators  can  analyze 
system  operation  and  make  adjust¬ 
ments  as  needed,  the  company  said. 

Other  features  include  up  to  200 
different  agent  sign-on  numbers,  a 
call  waiting  indicator  and  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  transferring  calls  from  a 
busy  work  group  to  available  lines 
in  other  work  groups.  System  op¬ 
tions  include  music  for  callers  on 
hold,  night  answering,  incoming 
call  and  priority  queuing  and  a  pair 
of  voice  messages  that  can  be 
played  when  the  system  is  first  ac¬ 
cessed  or  when  all  lines  are  busy. 

See  ACD  page  31 


►  SOFTWARE 

Macintosh  links  to  IBM 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


AUSTIN,  Texas  —  KMW  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  released  software  that 
allows  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s 
Macintosh  to  work  with  an  IBM 
System/38,  System/36  or  System/ 
34  minicomputer. 

The  firm’s  S/3x  Link  package 
runs  on  the  Macintosh  512K  or 
Macintosh  Plus  units  and  links 
the  device  to  a  KMW  Series  II 


Twinax  or  Series  III  Twinax  pro¬ 
tocol  converter.  These  Twinax 
protocol  converters  make  the 
Macintosh  appear  to  the  IBM 
minicomputer  as  an  IBM  5291  ter¬ 
minal. 

Once  connected,  the  Macintosh 
can  transfer  files  to  and  from  IBM 
minicomputers  running  IBM’s 
Emulator  Transfer  Utility.  The  S/ 
3x  Link  package  includes  error 
detection  and  retransmission  fea¬ 
tures  invoked  during  file  trans¬ 


fers. 

KMW  has  bundled  the  S/3x 
Link  package  with  its  7-port  Se¬ 
ries  II  Twinax  and  single-port  Se¬ 
ries  III  Twinax  protocol  convert¬ 
ers.  The  S/3x  Link  package  can  be 
added  as  an  upgrade  to  installed 
units. 

The  price  for  a  Series  II 
Twinax  protocol  converter  with 
the  S/3x  Link  package  is  $1,495. 
The  Series  III  Twinax  with  the 
package  costs  $995. 

KMW  will  also  supply  the  Emu¬ 
lation  Transfer  Utility  package  at 
$800  for  the  System/38;  $500  for 
the  System/36;  and  $400  for  the 
System/34. 


Add  C.E .U.s  to  your  communications  I.Q. 
at  Communication  Networks  ’87  M 

The  “In-Depth”  tutorials  offered  at  the  1987  Communication  Network  Con-  And  while  you’re  there,  give  your  career  a  boost  by  taking  part  in  the  most 
ference  and  Expo  are  the  most  comprehensive  one-day  series  in  the  indus-  comprehensive  one-day  tutorial  series  in  the  industiy  Attendees  qualify 
try.  Register  now  to  sharpen  your  skills  for  the  challenging  year  ahead.  for  recognized  Continuing  Education  Units  and  certificate. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Communication  Networks  Conference  and  Expo  will  be 
the  biggest  ever,  featuring  over  1 ,000  exhibit  booths,  over  300  vendors,  and  as 
many  as  17,000  of  your  colleagues.  It  will  be  THE  communications  event  of  1987, 
with  more  new  product  introductions  than  ever  before,  top-quality  speakers,  and 
three  must-see  exhibit  halls  filled  with  voice,  data,  and  telecommunications 
equipment,  services,  and  software  options. 

If  you’re  a  communications  professional,  come  to  CN  ’87  for  an  indispensable 
week  of  discovery — the  latest  technological  trends,  new  product  innovations, 
management  solutions,  and  more. 


You’ll  find  the  exact  basic  or  advanced  tutorial  you  need  to  keep  up  with  today’s 
fast-paced  telecom  environment. 

These  once-a-year  programs  are  your  opportunity  to  take  a  step  up  on  the 
knowledge  ladder.  Attending  an  “In-Depth"  tutorial  puts  you  face-to-face  with  a 
top  telecommunications  professional.  You'll  ask  questions  pertinent  to  your  com¬ 
pany’s  problems  and  you’ll  discover  how  colleagues  at  other  companies  are 
solving  problems  similar  to  yours. 

Register  now  to  guarantee  enrollment.  Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late! 


m  Introductory  and  Advanced  “In-Depth”  Tutorials  on  Key  Data/Voice  Telecom  Topics 

Date:  Monday,  February  9, 1987  Place:  Communication  Networks  ’87 

Time:  9:30  am-5:30  pm  Washington  Convention  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 


T-1 


•  -  V ' 


Choose  the  tutorial  that  will  profit  you  the  most: 


:V;  .7 


Open  Systems  integration  (OSI) — 

A  Technical  and  Strategic  Review 

Leader:  Harold  C.  Folts,  Executive  Director,  OMNICOM,  Inc. 
Enroll  in  this  intensive  one-day  tutorial  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  concepts  and  terminology  of  OSI,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  OSI 
architecture,  an  introduction  to  the  seven  layers  of  OSI  protocols,  and 
expert  guidance  in  applying  OSI  to  the  evolution  of  distributed  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-2  ISDN — Status  and  Developments 

Leaders:  James  G.  Herman,  Director,  and  Mary  A. 

Johnston,  Senior  Consultant,  Telecommunications 
Consulting  Group,  BBN  Communications 
In  this  tutorial  you’ll  learn  what  ISDN  will  and  won’t  deliver  in  the  late 
1980s,  what  the  emerging  ISDN  standards  will  mean  for  new  services 
and  improved  network  performance,  what  holes  still  exist  in  the  stan¬ 
dards  and  trials,  how  to  make  smart  buying  decisions  while  keeping 
open  your  options  for  ISDN  compatibility,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-3  Strategic  Planning  for  Corporate 
Information  Networks 

Leader:  Dr.  Howard  Frank,  Howard  Frank  Associates 
Attend  this  tutorial  to  learn  how  to  relate  vendor  offerings  and  tech¬ 
nological  trends  to  your  organization's  needs  and  requirements,  and  to 
develop  a  framework  to  plan  future  services  and  systems.  You'll  exam¬ 
ine  current  issues  in  network  integration,  why  communication  depart¬ 
ments  must  function  as  “mini  telcos:'  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  software 
defined  networks  and  private  dedicated  networks.  Level:  Introductory- 
Intermediate. 

T-4  Planning  and  Designing  Networks 
with  the  New  Technology 

Leader:  Dr.  John  M.  McQuillan,  President, 

McQuillan  Consulting 

In  this  intensive  seminar,  you’ll  get  acquainted  with  the  key  architec¬ 
tural  principles  used  by  today's  leading  network  planners.  You’ll  review 
emerging  technologies  such  as  T-1  networks,  hybrids,  VSATs,  gateways 
between  SNA,  LANs  and  X.25,  micro-mainframe  links,  intercompany 
networks,  and  more.  Level:  Advanced. 


T-5  Building  the  Network  Management  and 
Technical  Control  Facility 

Leader:  Gabriel  Kasperek,  President,  Kazcom,  Inc. 

This  one-day  course  will  help  you  understand  the  strategic  value  of 
network  control,  explore  alternative  technologies  for  managing  your 
network,  and  discover  how  to  evaluate  current  technologies  for  use 
in  your  own  organization.  You’ll  become  familiar  with  the  test  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  for  successful  network  control  and  understand  indus¬ 
try  trends  and  future  directions.  Level:  Introductory- Intermediate. 

T-6  Designing  Voice  and  Data  Networks 
under  the  New  Tariffs 

Leader:  Robert  L,  Ellis,  President,  The  ARIES  Group  Inc. 

Take  this  tutorial  to  learn  the  structure  of  the  post-divestiture  tariffs, 
the  latest  January  1987  changes  to  these  tariffs,  how  to  price  interstate 
private  lines,  how  to  configure  and  price  interstate  FX  services,  the  new 
economics  involved  in  configuring  data  networks,  the  LATA-pure  strat¬ 
egy,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-7  Managing  the  Telecommunications  Resource 

Leader:  Gerald  P  Ryan,  President  and  Founder, 

Connections  Telecommunications  Inc. 

This  one-day  course  briefs  you  on  how  to  develop  a  successful  man¬ 
agement  environment.  You'll  learn  what  tools  are  available  to  do  your 
job  more  professionally,  how  to  plan  a  network  management  center,  how 
to  staff  and  train  the  department,  and  how  to  prepare  and  substantiate 
departmental  budgets.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-8  IBM  Token-Ring  Versus  Other  LAN  Choices 

Leader:  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Thurber,  President, 

Architecture  Technology  Corp. 

This  tutorial  gives  you  an  across-the-board  overview  of  announced 
products,  future  plans,  compatible  products,  and  IBM’s  overall  strategy 
with  respect  to  Token-Ring  technology.  You’ll  discuss  the  Token-Ring’s 
relationship  to  IEEE  802.5  and  get  an  in-depth  look  at  NETBIOS  and 
APPC/LU  6.2  interfaces,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 


T-9  VS  AT  Technology  and  Implementation 

Leader:  Dr.  Jerome  G.  Lucas,  President,  TeleStrategies  Inc. 
Learn  the  basics  of  applying  very  small  aperture  terminal  (VSAT)  satel¬ 
lite  communications  to  your  networking  needs.  You’ll  get  acquainted 
with  basic  application  requirements  in  SNA  networking,  data  broad¬ 
casting,  PC  networking,  video  broadcasting,  and  teleconferencing. 
Level:  Intermediate. 

T-10  IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architecture 
(SNA):  A  Detailed  Road  Map 

Leader:  Daniel  Zatyko,  President,  Zatyko  Associates 
Enroll  in  this  intensive  one-day  tutorial  to  understand  the  evolution 
of  SNA,  and  learn  fundamental  SNA  concepts,  the  seven  SNA  architec¬ 
tural  layers,  SNA’s  physical  and  logical  addressing,  strategic  SNA  prod¬ 
ucts,  components  of  NetView,  Token-Ring  networks,  functionality  and 
capabilities  of  the  LU  6.2/APPC  and  NETBIOS  interfaces,  and  more. 
Level:  Intermediate. 

T-11  An  Introduction  to  Data  Communications 
Today 

Leader:  Gary  Audin,  President,  Delphi  Inc. 

This  course  introduces  you  to  the  basic  concepts,  terminology 
and  technology  of  data  communications.  You’ll  learn  how  various 
networks  operate  and  how  to  select  them;  how  best  to  interconnect 
computers,  terminals,  and  PCs  using  different  protocols;  and  what  soft¬ 
ware  is  necessary  to  support  protocols  and  network  management. 

Level:  Introductory. 

T-1 2  Understanding  the  Communications 
Regulatory  Environment 

Leader:  Richard  E.  Wiley,  Senior  Partner, 

Wiley,  Rein  &  Fielding 

Enroll  in  this  tutorial  to  learn  how  telecommunications  policy  is  made 
and  changed,  what  agencies  are  active  in  policy  making,  how  industry 
segments  are  affected  by  current  policies,  what  key  issues  are  now 
under  consideration,  and  how  you  can  influence  future  decisions. 

Level:  Introductory. 
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Make  your  first  smart  move  of  1987  now. 

Fill  out  this  enrollment  form  and  mail  it  today. 


r 


YES,  enroll  me  in  an  all-day  “In-Depth”  tutorial  on  Monday,  February  9, 1987  at  CN  '87. 
Choose  one  and  indicate  tutorial  number: 

□  All-day  “In-Depth"  Tutorial  plus  full  admission 
to  the  three-day  Conference  and  Expo,  including 
over  65  “short-session”  conferences  plus  exhibits — 

Mon.-Thurs.,  Feb.  9-12 


“In-Depth”  Tutorial  No. 


_ . $695.00 

□  All-day  “In-Depth”  Tutorial — Mon.,  Feb.  9  (includes 
admission  to  exhibits  on  Tues.-Thurs.,  Feb.  10-12. 
Does  not  include  Tues.-Thurs.  conferences) 

“In-Depth”  Tutorial  No.  T . .  $295.00 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  about  CN  ’87 

Registrations  cancelled  later  than  January  30  are  subject  to  a  $50.00  service  charge. 
Registrations  may  be  transferred  at  no  charge. 

Note:  all  prices  include  lunch,  coffee  breaks  and  tutorial  materials. 


Telephone  ( 


□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  □  Bill  company  (PO.  # 

□  American  Express  □  MasterCard  □  VISA/Bank  Americard 

Card  No - Expiration  Date _ 

Signature _ _ 


I 


Return  registration  form  to:  CN  '87,  PO  Box9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  Or  call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-225-4698  1 
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Data  encryption  for 
X.25  networks 

Dynapac,  a  Dynatech  Packet 
Technology,  Inc.  company,  an¬ 
nounced  a  data  encryption  device 
for  the  X.25  packet-switched  nets. 

The  Crypto-Pad  X.25  uses  the 
established  DES  algorithm  to  en¬ 
crypt  data  before  it  is  placed  into 
packets.  The  encrypted  data  is  then 
transmitted  over  the  X.25  packet- 
switched  network  in  an  unintelligi¬ 
ble  format.  At  the  receiving  end, 
the  data  is  decrypted  by  a  Crypto- 
Pad  X.25  before  being  sent  to  the 
host  or  terminal.  The  unit  is  de- 


Walker  from  page  29 

eration.  The  LCD  displays  the  time, 
day,  date,  number  dialed,  elapsed 
time  of  calls  and  the  inside  number 
that  is  calling. 

The  DSS/BLF  console  supports 
30  station  select  buttons  and  a  4- 
digit  LCD  that  shows  the  time,  day, 
which  station  is  recalling,  trunk 
numbers  and  program-entry  infor¬ 
mation.  Two  DSS/BLF  consoles  can 
be  attached  to  any  of  the  system’s 
telephone  sets  with  a  total  system 
capacity  of  10  DSS/BLF  consoles. 
Each  DSS/BLF  console  uses  one  sta¬ 
tion  port  on  the  system  cabinet. 

Expected  to  be  available  through 
Walker  distributors  later  this  year, 
the  Marathon  system  will  support  a 
list  of  65  features,  four  of  which 
are  optional  —  built-in  speaker¬ 
phone  operation,  door  phone,  off- 
premises  extensions  and  station 
message  detail  recording.  Standard 
features  include  toll  restriction, 
system  and  station  speed  dialing, 
music  on  hold  and  battery  backup. 

Next  year,  Walker  intends  to  of¬ 
fer  an  expansion  card  that  will  add 
an  automatic  route  selection  option 
to  the  system.  Other  options  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  released  include  a  re¬ 
mote  diagnostics  unit  and  voice 
messaging  capability. □ 


ACD  from  page  29 

ACD  system  configuration  and 
management  report  data  bases  can 
be  stored  on  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
er-compatible  floppy  disks.  System 
administrators  can  also  invoke  an 
automatic  diagnostic  routine  from 
remote  locations. 

With  optional  interface  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Jr.  Exec  PBX/ACD  will 
work  with  Mitel  Corp.  Superset 
telephone  sets.  Otherwise,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  work  with  any  2500-type 
telephone  set. 

The  ACD  add-on  system  will  be 
available  in  late  1986.  A  Jr.  Exec 
PBX  with  the  ACD  functions  will 
range  in  price  between  $20,000  and 
$35,000  depending  upon  configura¬ 
tion.  The  company  also  said  it  will 
offer  a  Wyse  Technology  color  ter¬ 
minal  as  an  option. 

The  minimum  number  of  lines 
supported  by  a  Jr.  Exec  PBX  is  30. 
The  unit  is  expanded  by  adding  4- 
port  trunk  line  cards,  8-port  tele¬ 
phone  set  line  cards,  8-port  ear  and 
mouthpiece  cards  and  4-port  direct 
dial  inward  cards.  □ 


signed  to  allow  connection  of  any 
asynchronous  data  terminal. 

The  Crypto-Pad  X.25  costs 
$1,895. 

Dynapac,  a  Dynatech  Packet 
Technology,  Inc.  company,  6464 
General  Green  Way,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22312  (800)  622-8878. 


Adapter  allows 
FDMs  on  T-l  links 

Digital  Transmission  Systems, 
Inc.  introduced  a  device  that  al¬ 
lows  existing  frequency  division 
multiplexer  banks  to  transmit  over 


T-l  digital  lines. 

The  Model  3001  T-Mux  Adapter 

converts  frequency  division  multi¬ 
plexer  (FDM)  signals  to  the  pulse 
code  modulation  (PCM)  scheme 
used  in  T-l  digital  transmissions. 
The  T-Mux  translates  48  FDM  voice 
channels  into  two  24-channel  PCM 
data  streams  operating  at  1.544M 
bit/sec  each.  At  the  other  end,  the 
unit  converts  the  two  24-channel  T- 
1  data  streams  back  into  48  FDM 
voice  channels. 

The  adapter  mounts  directly  into 
existing  FDMs. 

Prices  start  at  $5,400  for  the  T- 
Mux,  and  $600  for  an  optional  pow¬ 


er/fuse/alarm  panel  that  supports 
up  to  10  T-Mux  Adapters. 

Digital  Transmission  Systems, 
Inc.,  1000  Miller  Court  West,  Nor- 
cross,  Ga.  30071  (404)  448-3329. 


CDS  unveils 
seven  modem  models 

Concord  Data  Systems,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  introduced  seven  new  mo¬ 
dem  models,  including  three  V. 32- 
compatible  modems. 

In  the  V.32  arena,  the  firm  en¬ 
hanced  its  CDS  V.32  Trellis  modem 
See  CDS  page  32 


No  LAN  is  an  island 

with  EASTCOM  SYNCRA™  Products. 


Our  SYNCRA  LAN  Server 
bridges  the  gap  between 
your  LANs  and  IBM  mainframes 
with  3270  and  3770  emulation. 

And  our  SYNCRA  Wide  Software  lets  you 
link  your  mainframe  with  any 
DEC  or  IBM  mini  or  mainframe. 

They’re  worth  a  call. 

1-800-448-3400,  Ext  428. 


EASTCOM 

i,ii 

A  Kodak  Company 

Ask  for  a  free  R.O.I.  analysis,  details  on  available  SYNCRA  Products  or  an  appointment  with  an  EASTCOM  sales  represen¬ 
tative.  Use  our  number  above.  Or  write  us  on  your  letterhead:  EASTCOM,  Dept.  428,  P.O.  Box  10394,  Rochester,  NY  14610. 

SYNCRA  and  EASTCOM  are  trademarks.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  DEC  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

©  Eastman  Technology  Inc.,  1980 
Eastman  Communications  (EASTCOM) 
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CDS  from  page  31 
to  include  automatic 
switching  from  leased  to 
dial-up  lines  and  automatic 
dial  restoral  when  leased- 
line  transmission  is  inter¬ 
rupted  or  when  leased-line 
condition  degrades.  The 
unit  was  also  enhanced 
with  the  addition  of  the 
MNP  Level  IV  error  correc¬ 
tion  protocol,  autodialing, 
password  protection  and 
remote  configuration  fea¬ 
tures.  The  unit  meets  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  In¬ 
ternational  Telephony  and 
Telegraphy  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  trellis-coded  mod¬ 
ulation  at  9.6K  or  4.8K  bit/ 
sec  and  costs  $3,495. 

The  firm  added  the  V.32 
Trellis/Asynch  and  the 
V. 32/4800  modems  to  the 
V.32  line.  The  V.32  Trellis/ 
Asynch  supports  asynchro¬ 
nous  transmissions  in  full- 
duplex  at  9.6K  bit/sec  or 
4.8K  bit/sec  over  two-wire 
dial-up  lines.  The  unit  also 
features  the  MNP  Level  IV 
error-correcting  protocol 
and  includes  autodialing, 
password  protection  and 
remote  configuration  fea¬ 
tures.  The  V. 32/4800  oper¬ 
ates  synchronously  at  4.8K 
bit/sec  over  dial-up  lines  as 
well  as  four-  or  two-wire 
leased  lines.  The  unit  also 
automatically  switches 
from  leased  to  dial-up  lines. 
No  price  has  been  set  for 
the  V.32  Trellis/Asynch 
while  the  V. 32/4800  lists 
for  $2,995. 

The  firm  also  added  a 
choice  of  error-correcting 
protocols  to  its  CDS  224  Se¬ 
ries  II  line  of  modems  oper¬ 
ating  asynchronously  or 
synchronously  at  2,400  bit/ 
sec  or  1,200  bit/sec  over  ei¬ 
ther  full-duplex  dial-up  or 
leased  lines.  One  offering 
includes  both  the  MNP  Lev¬ 
el  IV  and  X.PC  error-cor¬ 
recting  protocols  in  the 
same  unit  for  $745.  The 
other  Series  II  offerings  in¬ 
clude  a  model  with  the  MNP 
Level  IV  protocol  for  $695 
and  a  model  supporting  the 
MNP  protocol  with  a  great¬ 
er  than  2-to-l  compression 
ratio  priced  at  $875.  All 
three  Series  II  models  also 
feature  password  protec¬ 
tion  and  remote  configura¬ 
tion. 

Lastly,  the  firm  unveiled 
its  $300  CDS  V.22  Autodial 
modem,  which  transmits 
synchronously  or  asynchro¬ 
nously  at  1,200  bit/sec,  or 
300  bit/sec  in  full-duplex. 
The  offering  meets  the 
CCITT  V.22  standards  as 
well  as  the  Bell  212A  and 
103  standards. 

Concord  Data  Systems, 
Inc.,  303  Bear  Hill  Road, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
(617)  890-1394. 


Modem  callback 
security 

LeeMah  DataCom  Securi¬ 
ty  Corp.  introduced  the  32- 
port  TYaqnet  1032  B  and 
the  128-port  Traqnet  2128 
B,  which  feature  callback 
security  functions  for  mo¬ 
dems  calling  into  remote 


data  bases. 

The  Traqnet  1032  B  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  16  line  cards  in 
a  basic  rack-mounted  unit. 
An  expansion  unit  is  used 
to  add  the  other  16  line 
cards. 

Each  Traqnet  1032  B  line 
card  costs  $750.  The  basic 
rack-mounted  unit  costs 


$1,500,  and  the  expansion 
unit  costs  $750. 

The  Traqnet  2128  B  uses 
line  cards  supporting  two 
lines  each.  Up  to  16  cards 
supporting  32  lines  will  fit 
in  the  basic  rack-mounted 
unit.  Expansion  units  that 
support  another  16  cards 
and  32  lines  can  be  added  to 


the  unit. 

The  two-line  line  cards 
are  priced  at  $750.  The  ba¬ 
sic  rack-mounted  unit  costs 
$2,890,  and  32-line  expan¬ 
sion  units  start  at  $785. 

LeeMah  DataCom  Secu¬ 
rity  Corp.,  3948  TYust  Way, 
Hayward,  Calif.  94545 
(415)  786-0790. 


When  you  need  a  system 
the  sum  of  its  parts:  Count 


To  maximize  the  availability  of 
your  data  communications  net¬ 
work  today— especially  multi¬ 
node  T1  networks — you  need  a 
system  that’s  even  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  At  GDC,  we 
know  it’s  not  just  one  part,  but 
every  part  working  together  that 
makes  your  network  a  success. 

Putting  that  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  has  made  GDC  the  leader 
in  megabit  multiplexing,  with  the 
largest  installed  base  of  private  T1 
networking  products.  We  have 
maintained  our  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  with  MEGANET,  the  ultimate 
service  for  cost-effective  network¬ 
ing  and  control.  It’s  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  that  adds  products  plus  services 
to  equal  a  total  networking  system. 
A  system  that  offers  the  broadest, 
most  compatible  line  of  products 
with  built-in  flexibility  that  work 
together  to  fit  your  particular  com¬ 
munications  requirements;  from 
sophisticated  multiplexed  or 
switched  multi-node  T1  networks, 
to  simple  local  area  access. 

Even  more  importantly, 
MEGANET  includes  comprehen¬ 
sive  service  and  support  with 
extensive  people  management 
capabilities  for  installation  and 
training.  With  MEGANET,  it  all 
adds  up  to  a  total  networking 
solution  you  can  count  on. 


Multiply  your 


wide  area 


networking 
capabilities. 

GDC’s 

software-based 
MEGAMUX®  II, 
a  fourth-generation  multiplexer, 
multiplies  your  multi-node  T1 
networking  like  never  before. 

It  represents  10  years  of  GDC 
leadership  in  T1  multiplexing.  It 
accommodates  up  to  16  aggregate 
links,  with  aggregate  rates  up  to 
2.048  Mbps.  It  includes  an  auto¬ 
frame  feature  to  maximize  effi¬ 
ciency  of  bandwidth  allocation  in 
multiple  node,  multiple  aggregate 
networks.  It  uses  the  same  data 
and  voice  channel  cards  as  GDC’s 
MEGAMUX®  PLUS  and  KILOMUX™ 
PLUS  multiplexers  to  provide  flexi¬ 
ble,  compatible  and  cost-effective 
configuration.  And  it  incorporates 
redundancy  and  diversity  switch¬ 
ing  to  ensure  reliability,  with  pre¬ 
programmed  alternate  routing  in 
case  of  line  failure. 

With  three  types  of  voice  chan¬ 
nels,  plus  centralized  control  and 
management  via  GDC’s  NETCON® 
Network  Management  System, 
MEGAMUX  II  is  the  next  step  to 
higher  level  networking. 

Network 
flexibility  that 
branches  out 
to  every  area. 

A  truly  flexible 
communications 
system  extends 
the  reach  of  your  network  in 
every  direction,  including  the 
latest  technological  developments 
in  packet  switching. 


With  our  GEN*NET®  family 
of  concentrators,  and  our  GEN* 
PAC  X.25  PAD  access  devices, 
you  have  your  own  link  to  a 
packet-switched  network.  For 
high-speed,  high-density  applica¬ 
tions,  they  offer  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  reliable  way  to  connect 
geographically  dispersed  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals. 


Eliminate  network  errors 
with  greater  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

It’s  a  fact  that  75% 
of  the  major  tele¬ 
communications 
carriers  in  North 
America  have 
standardized  on 
GDC  data  sets  for 


internal  use  and  resale.  Why? 
Because  our  analog,  digital  and 
down- line  programmable  data 
sets  offer  greater  performance, 
reliability  and  cost-effectiveness. 
They  give  you  the  broadest  selec¬ 
tion  available  for  switched  and 
private  line  networks.  And  they 
incorporate  many  features  to 
help  eliminate  costly  and  time- 
consuming  errors. 

In  addition,  they  include  GDC’s 
exclusive  DataCom monality 
modular  packaging  to  reduce 
spares  and  simplify  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  same 
plug-in  circuit  card  can  be  used 
for  both  standalone  and  rack- 
mount  units;  front  only  access 
provides  for  ease  of  installation, 
quick  changes  and  adjustments. 
And  you  can  upgrade  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  network  area,  easily  moving 
from  lower  to  higher  data  speeds 
or  from  dial-up— switched  net¬ 
work— to  leased  line  operations. 
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|  Dylakor  unveils 
software  upgrades 

Sterling  Software,  Inc.’s 
Dylakor  Division  an¬ 
nounced  enhancements  to 
both  its  DYL-270  IBM  mi- 
cro-to-mainframe  data 
management  and  extraction 
software  and  its  DYL-Vlink 


micro-to-mainframe  link 
package. 

The  DYL-270  Release 
2.20  includes  a  new  virtual 
file  function  that  allows  the 
package  to  insert  data  into, 
as  well  as  read  data  from, 
mainframe-resident  virtual 
disks  created  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 


Other  enhancements  in¬ 
clude  full  Vsam  support 
with  the  addition  of  file  ac¬ 
cess  to  Vsam  relative  record 
files  as  well  as  operating 
system  access  to  Basic  Di¬ 
rect  Access  Method  (Bdam) 
files  and  disk  operating  sys¬ 
tem  access  to  Direct  Access 
Method  files. 


The  enhancements  also 
include  an  application 
source  code  retrieval  and 
storage  utility. 

DYL-Vlink,  which  en¬ 
ables  personal  computer  us¬ 
ers  to  create  and  access 
mainframe-resident  virtual 
disks,  was  enhanced  to  op¬ 
erate  in  an  IBM  IMS/DC  en- 


that’s  even  greater  than 
on  General  DataComm. 


Add  greater 
economy  and 
efficiency  to 
your  local 
area  network. 

The  range 
and  flexibility  of 
GDC’s  products  give  you  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  expand  your  local  area  net¬ 
work  to  greater  distances  at  even 
greater  speeds— extending  it  from 
desk  to  desk,  building  to  building, 
city  to  city.  By  integrating  our 
network  management  and  diag¬ 
nostic  control  capabilities,  you 
can  tie  your  local  area  network 
into  a  higher  level  system  world¬ 
wide  and  still  control  it  from  a 
centralized  point. 

Together,  our  products  cover  the 
full  range  of  local  area  and  wide 
area  networking  applications. 
From  our  data  sets  and  DATX™ 
data-over-voice  products  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  ultimate  in  simplicity  and 
economy  by  offering  plug-in 
installation  and  operation,  Data- 
Commonality  packaging,  and  an 
automatic  equalizer  that  adjusts  to 
changes  in  line  transmission;  to 
our  more  sophisticated  multiplex¬ 
ing  and  switching  equipment. 

We’ve  got  the  solution  to 
managing  and  controlling 
your  network. 

With  GDC’s 
NETCON  family 
of  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Systems, 
you  have  the  total 
solution  to  maxi¬ 
mizing  your  net¬ 
work’s  operational  efficiency. 


NETCON  gives  you  unsurpassed 
multi-level  control  over  a  wide 
range  of  facilities;  digital  network 
architectures,  multiplexing  sys¬ 
tems,  data  sets,  and  local  area 
networks.  It  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sophisticated  network  man¬ 
agement  from  a  single  centralized 
operating  center.  It  assures  total 
network  availability  with  continu¬ 
ous  surveillance;  instant  alarm, 
restoral  and  management  report¬ 
ing;  and  unparalleled  diagnostic 
testing  and  control.  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  inbound  diagnostics  and 
pre-equalization  by  individual 
drop  on  multi-point  services. 

Designed  for  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  and  total  service,  NETCON 
helps  you  meet  the  challenges  of 
ever-changing  applications  and 
requirements  while  assuring  total 
network  availability.  And  its  com¬ 
patibility  allows  integration  with¬ 
out  obsoleting  existing  equipment. 


There’s  no  end  to  what 
we  can  do 
for  you. 

When  you 
invest  in  T1 
high-capacity 
systems  and 
their  associated 
data  communications  networks, 
you  expect  much  more  than  reli¬ 
able  products.  With  GDC’s 
MEGANET,  you  get  all  the  net¬ 
work  service  and  support  capabil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  a  full  range  of 
products,  that  you’ll  ever  need. 

MEGANET  manages  your  net¬ 
work  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  addresses  the  multi¬ 
ple  vendor  problem  by  offering  a 
total,  single  vendor  capability.  It 
addresses  the  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  problem  by  offering  the  most 
complete,  technologically  advanced 
products  in  the  industry.  And  it 
addresses  the  network  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  problem  by  con¬ 
trolling  it  from  a  single  source. 

Indeed,  with  MEGANET,  you 
have  a  total  solution  to  all  your 
networking  problems. 

To  find  out  more,  contact 
Product  Information  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  DataComm, 
Inc.,  Middlebury,  CT  06762- 
1299.  Or  call  1-203-574-1118 
Ext.  6456. 


^  general  dataComm 

Our  systems  are  solutions. 


vironment. 

The  package  will  support 
personal  computer  access  to 
data  extracted  from  main¬ 
frame  data  bases  and  stored 
in  virtual  disks  by  the  Vfile 
feature  of  Dylakor’s  DYL- 
280,  DYL-280  II  and  DYL- 
270  packages. 

DYL-Vlink  supports  TSO, 
personal  computer  and 
mainframe  CICS  and  VM/ 
CMS  users  and  gives  per¬ 
sonal  computer  users  access 
to  a  number  of  mainframe 
resident  data  bases  includ¬ 
ing  Qsam,  Isam,  Vsam, 
Bdam,  IMS,  DL/1,  IDMS  and 
IDMS/R. 

Pricing  information 

DYL-270  Release  2.20 
costs  $7,900  for  both  a 
mainframe  and  personal 
computer  version. 

A  license  for  50  DYL- 
Vlink  personal  computer 
users  is  priced  at  $26,000. 

Sterling  Software,  Inc., 
Dylakor  Division,  17418 
Chatsworth  St.,  Granada 
Hills,  Calif.  91344  (818) 
366-1781. 


Net/One  products 
support  TCP/IP 


Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  Net/One 
products  supporting  the 
Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP),  the  Department 
of  Defense’s  open  architec¬ 
ture  networking  standards. 
The  product  allows  simulta¬ 
neous  use  of  personal  com¬ 
puter  networking  and  per¬ 
sonal  computer-to-host 
facilities. 

The  Net/One  TCP-PC 
consists  of  a  board-level 
Network  Interface  Unit  for 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer, 
a  base  software  package 
and  two  optional  software 
modules. 

The  TCP-PC  software 
supports  TCP/IP,  file  trans¬ 
fer  and  Telnet  protocols  as 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Military  Standard 
specifications. 


Optional  modules 

The  optional  modules  in¬ 
clude  a  Unix  application 
programmer’s  tool  kit  and  a 
network  node-naming  capa¬ 
bility  that  supports  person¬ 
al  computer  networks  and 
large  TCP/IP  networks. 

The  Net/One  TCP-PC 
costs  $950.  An  optional  pro¬ 
grammer’s  library  costs 
$145. 

The  price  of  the  inter¬ 
network  name  service  de¬ 
pends  on  network  size. 

Ungermann-Bass,  Inc., 
2560  Mission  College  Blvd., 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95052 
(408)  496-01 11.  U 


Connecting  it. 


Now  that  you  have  all  those 
computers  in  your  company,  the 
next  thing  you  know,  you’ll  want 
to  hook  them  all  together. 

That’s  good,  because  our  goal 
is  to  provide  you  with  a  way  to 
share  applications  and  informa¬ 
tion — regardless  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  involved. 

There  are  four  ways  of  doing 
this: 

1 .  To  get  the  most  out  of  your 
company’s  mainframe  and  data 
bases,  we  offer  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  using  a  terminal  or  a  PC 
with  the  appropriate  attachment. 

2.  If  your  information  needs 
require  a  common  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  shared  within  a  workgroup, 
we  offer  departmental-sized 
computers,  such  as  our  System/36 
or  System/38 — which  can  be 
connected  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  workgroup  to 
another. 

3.  If  you  need  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  with  other  users  within 
your  office,  we  offer  local  area 
networks  to  support  office 


applications. 

4.  And  for  users  who  need 
voice  and  data  communications, 
plus  access  to  data  bases  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  company, 
we  offer  a  digital  switch,  the 

ROLM  CBX II. 

By  the  way,  these  four  com¬ 
plement  each  other  and  can  be 
interconnected. 

As  you  can  see,  we  don’t  have 
to  recommend  the  same  solution 
for  every  customer’s  needs.  We 
realize  that  your  requirements 
are  unique,  and  so  our  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  flexible  and 
responsive. 

However,  in  every  case  our 
goal  remains  the  same:  to 
provide  better  business 
solutions  through  improved 
telecommunications. 

We’re  IBM.  With  the  service, 
quality,  people  and  products  to 
help  you.  To  find  out  more,  talk 
to  your  IBM  marketing 
representative.  For  literature, 

call  1  800  IBM-2468, 

DA/Ext.  596. 


Opinions 


VENDOR  RELATIONS 


STEVE  MOORE 

I  trust  them,  I  trust  them  not 


Day  in  and  day  out,  communications  man¬ 
agers  agonize  over  vendor  relations.  How 
many  managers  get  along  famously  with  a 
vendor  during  installation  of  a  complex  sys¬ 
tem  —  only  to  find  their  postcutover  support 
pulled  out  from  under  them  with  an  “OK,  go 
ahead  and  sue  me”  attitude? 

How  many  managers  listen  politely  to  a 
vendor’s  cost-saving  spiel  and  just  as  politely 
ask  for  detailed  numbers  to  back  up  prof¬ 
fered  kindergarten-level  financial  analyses  — 
only  to  have  the  sales  representative  clearly 
signal  his  intention  to  go  over  the  manager’s 
head  and  sell  in  the  executive  suite? 

How  many  managers  let  a  crucial  purchas¬ 
ing  decision  hinge  on  a  vendor’s  confidential 
promises  about  unannounced  upgrades  or  ad¬ 
vanced  features  —  only  to  find  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  was  two  years  optimistic  about  his  abili¬ 
ty  to  deliver  those  features? 

In  the  public  sector,  how  many  managers 
heave  sighs  of  relief  after  completing  a  Byz¬ 
antine  request  for  proposal  —  only  to  have 
sore-loser  vendors  attempt  to  undermine 
their  credibility  through  formal  challenges 
presented  to  upper  management? 

Finally,  how  many  managers  watch  in  dis¬ 
belief  as  vendors  leverage  their  political  con¬ 
tacts  and  their  tax-deductible  contributions 
to  governmental  and  educational  institutions 
in  order  to  profit  by  reneging  on  legitimate, 
albeit  costly,  contractual  obligations  to  the 
users  associated  with  those  institutions? 

Sure,  there  are  plenty  of  vendor  relations 
success  stories  too.  But  their  number  de- 

Moore  is  features  editor  of  Network  World. 


creases  sharply  in  proportion  to  increases  in 
the  complexity  or  cost  of  each  deal. 

What’s  a  manager  to  do? 

■  Short-circuit  vendors’  ability  to  bypass  you 
and  sway  upper  management  against  you. 
First,  ensure  that  you  have  a  broad,  accurate 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  function  in  your  company. 

Then  establish  clear  and  frequent  dialogue 
with  key  people  in  upper  management  so  that 
they  are  always  up  to  date  on  your  major 
plans  and  confident  of  your  strategic  vision. 
Reach  agreement  with  them  on  how  vendor 
sales  pitches  that  affect  your  department  will 
be  handled,  regardless  of  the  level  at  which 
they  are  initiated.  This  is  also  your  best  bet 
for  scuttling  vendor  challenges  before  they 
can  make  an  inch  of  headway. 

■  Retain  a  consultant,  if  only  to  back  up  deci¬ 
sions  you  reach  on  your  own.  Although  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  consultant’s  choices  ulti¬ 
mately  rests  with  the  manager  who  endorses 
them,  a  second  —  or  even  a  third  —  opinion 
may  be  invaluable  when  it  comes  to  warding 
off  a  vendor  challenge.  Consultants  are 
fiercely  protective  of  their  reputations. 

■  Get  every  last  vendor  promise  in  writing, 
including  equipment  configurations,  installa¬ 
tion  procedures,  software  modifications  and 
any  other  important  aspect  of  a  purchase. 

Make  it  painfully  clear  to  vendors  that 
they  either  agree  to  sign  commitments  on  ev¬ 
ery  aspect  of  the  deal  or  there  will  be  no 
deal.  In  fact,  get  an  initial  signed  commitment 
that  all  further  accords  will  be  signed. 

A  vendor’s  signature,  even  on  provisions 
that  are  not  known  to  be  legally  enforceable, 


can  still  buttress  your  case  in  court. 

■  Work  closely  with  your  company’s  lawyer 
when  reviewing  vendor  contracts.  Develop 
standard  clauses  that  can  be  easily  modified 
to  specify  what  is  to  be  done,  and  when, 
throughout  the  entire  term  of  any  major  proj¬ 
ect  into  which  you  enter. 

Pepper  your  contracts  with  penalty 
clauses  that  specify  financial  remedies  for 
nonperformance  of  contractual  provisions. 
Then  if,  for  example,  a  system  take-out 
clause  is  not  honored  and  a  deficient  system 
must  be  removed  by  a  third  party,  the  vendor 
will  be  liable  and  must  pay  for  it. 

■  Keep  detailed  records  of  the  involvement  of 
each  member  of  your  staff  in  the  project. 

That  way,  you  will  know  which  witnesses  to 
call  if  you  end  up  in  court.  Court  cases  do 
drag  on,  so  stay  informed  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  staff  members  who  subsequently  leave 
your  company.  Then  you’ll  be  able  to  contact 
them,  -even  years  later,  to  act  as  witnesses. 

■  If  all  else  fails,  let  key  people  within  the 
vendor  company  know  that  you  intend  to 
spread  the  word  about  how  they  let  you 
down.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
grapevine,  by  making  a  public  statement  at  a 
meeting  of  a  users  group  or  other  industry 
organization,  or  even  by  writing  an  article 
for  an  industry  publication  detailing  exactly 
what  happened. 

Odds  are,  that  if  you  signal  your  intentions 
to  the  vendor  beforehand,  your  problems  will 
evaporate,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
need  to  publicize  them.  If  not,  then  you  will 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
other  managers  will  be  forewarned.  □ 


T-l  MARKETPLACE 


GREG  CIPRIANO  AND  CHARLES  ROBBINS 


Who’s  OEMing  who? 


Every  month,  yet  another  ven¬ 
dor  awakens  to  the  “T-l  market  op¬ 
portunity”  and  announces  a  new 
T-l  solution.  In  this  fast-paced  su¬ 
permarket,  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  users  to  discern 
who  and  what  is  real.  What  has 
been  happening? 

The  traditional  data  communica¬ 
tions  suppliers  are  recognizing  the 
need  to  expand  their  product  lines 
to  include  T-l  multiplexer  capabili¬ 
ties.  These  vendors  already  have 
large  installed  bases  of  modem  and 
statistical  multiplexer  equipment. 

Market  demand  for  T-l  services 
and  equipment  has  grown  steadily 
since  the  AT&T  divestiture.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  it  was  logical  that 
many  of  the  same  vendors  who 
added  multiplexer  equipment 

Cipriano  and  Robbins  are  prin¬ 
cipals  of  Telecommunication  Re¬ 
sources,  a  division  of  Strategic 
Market  Trends,  Inc.,  a  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  firm  iti  Stoughton, 
Mass. 


would  recognize  this  market  de¬ 
mand  as  an  opportunity  to  enhance 
traditional  analog-based  revenue, 
which  is  now  threatened  by  users’ 
migration  to  digital  networks. 

These  vendors  investigated  this 
opportunity,  evaluated  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  made  the  business  decision 
to  enter  the  market  in  the  only 
timely  manner  available  to  them  — 
as  OEMs.  A  whole  series  of  these 
decisions  over  the  last  two  years 
has  resulted  in  an  interesting  array 
of  OEM  relationships. 

From  the  vendor’s  point  of  view, 
this  appears  to  be  a  logical  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  marketing  strat¬ 
egy.  In  a  number  of  situations, 
these  vendors  have  a  large  base  of 
captive  accounts  that  are  naturals 
for  T-l  networking  solutions.  From 
a  defensive  perspective,  a  more 
complete  product  line  with  T-l  ca¬ 
pability  enables  the  sales  team  to 
lock  out  competition  already  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  the  T-l 
marketplace. 

And  what  do  these  vendors  real-* 


ly  add  to  the  product  for  users?  Re¬ 
peatedly,  users  hear  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  established  and 
credible  company  augmented  by 
the  perceived  benefits  of  one-stop 
shopping  —  more  uniform  product 
integration,  dollar-volume  dis¬ 
counts,  a  focused  vendor  service 
contact  and  so  on. 

Is  it  enough  to  just  name  the 
product,  put  together  a  glossy  bro¬ 
chure  and  start  to  sell  it,  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vendors  appear  to  have 
done?  No,  it  isn’t.  Users  should  stay 
away  from  vendor  OEM-based  solu¬ 
tions  for  T-l  private  networks. 

T-l  vendor  selection  and  net¬ 
work  implementation  is  fraught 
with  risks  and  difficulties.  Few  T-l 
network  installations  are  complet¬ 
ed  without  service  and  support 
complications.  It’s  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  The  normal  reaction  is  for 
users  to  select  a  company  that  has 
renowned  service  and  support. 

In  the  T-l  environment,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  users  to  select  a  big  com¬ 
pany  has  proven  to  be  a  major  risk, 


rather  than  a  benefit.  Users  wil 
further  complicate  the  process  by 
depending  on  a  company  that  ii 
just  learning  the  T-l  technology 
and  business. 

The  necessary  level  of  technica 
expertise  required  to  design,  in 
stall,  test  and  maintain  a  T-l  pri 
vate  network  has  not  yet  beei 
achieved  by  those  vendors  that  an 
marketing  OEM  solutions.  Thes< 
companies  have  such  a  large  com 
plement  of  products  and  customers 
it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  fo 


Does  a  communications  issue 
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My  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only. 

1  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 

For  communications ,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ON E  only . 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  appUes  to  you. 

Company  Management 

11.  Chairman,  Pres..  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CIO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 

Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 

21 .  Management 

VP,  Dir..  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering.  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications.  Services 
Telecommunications 

31 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D.  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/ Staff 

Supervisor.  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering.  R&D, 
Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 

41.  Management 

42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS /Data  Processing 

51 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor.  Head  of  System  Design.  Analysis,  Applications 

Others 

75.  Consultant  90.  Marketing/Sales 

80.  Educator  95.  Other - - - 

85.  Financial  Analyst 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  Involvement 
with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Corporate 


1 .  Business  Management.  Planning  and/or  Development 

Communication!  System /Network 


2.  Management.  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 


Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 
business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Consultants 

11.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 


End  Users 


13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/ Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/Construction/ Petroleum  Refining/ 
Agriculture/Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/ Local 


Vendors 

41 .  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
Intem'l  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 


In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1 .  Recommend/Specify  3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors  4.  None  of  the  Above 

Check  ALL  that  apply  In  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  1  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification, 
selection,  approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

Computers 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

Data  Communications 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

A  B  Product/ Services 
Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 


18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

Telecommunications 

14.  □  □  PBXs 

15.  □  □  Key  Systems 

16.  □  □  Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □  □  Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


7 

8 
9 


Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

1.  □ 

□ 

Over  10  million 

6.  □ 

□ 

$100,000-250,000 

2.  □ 

□ 

$5-10  million 

7.  □ 

□ 

$50,000-100.000 

3.  □ 

□ 

SI -5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50.000 

4.  □ 

□ 

$500,000-1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don't  know 

5.  □ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company /Institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1 .  Over  SI  billion  3.  S5  million  to  S100  million 

2.  S100  million  to  SI  billion  4.  Under  $5  million 

Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE . 

1.  Over  5, 000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49  3A05-86 

2.1,000-4,999  4.250-499  6.50-99  8.1-19  NWW'l 
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cus  expertise  on  specialized  user  T- 
1  requirements. 

This  is  compounded  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  shortage  of  people  who  have 
worked  with  T-l  applications  and 
with  the  logistics  of  managing  a 
T-l-based  private  network  project. 
The  project’s  success  and  ongoing 
network  availability  often  depend 
on  a  vendor’s  learning  experience 
—  a  risk  that  may  be  too  great  for 
any  business  to  justify. 

At  this  point  in  the  T-l  market¬ 
place,  users  are  lowering  the  risk 
factor  by  evaluating  solutions  from 
companies  that  specialize  in  T-l 
technology  and  not  from  those  that 
view  it  as  just  another  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

These  specialized  companies 
have  made  the  investment  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  the  technology  and 
support  resources  in  this  area. 
Their  scope  of  experience  is  ex¬ 
panding  steadily  as  they  assist  in 
the  implementation  of  T-l  net¬ 
works  that  address  a  spectrum  of 
user  configurations  and  needs. 

Although  it  is  nice  to  consider 
that  vendors  bestow  market  credi¬ 
bility  on  some  otherwise  dubious 
T-l  suppliers,  many  concerns  re¬ 
main  to  be  answered. 


For  instance,  what  do  users  do  if 
the  OEM  supplier  of  T-l  equipment 
goes  out  of  business?  What  hap¬ 
pens  if  the  data  communications 
vendor  switches  to  another  OEM 
supplier? 

Where  does  that  leave  the  user 
that  purchased  the  initial  product? 
Who  will  continue  to  support  and 
maintain  that  product,  which  may 
be  crucial  to  the  operation  of  the 
business? 

There  is  always  a  question  of 
vendor  loyalty  to  its  OEM.  It  may 
be  more  a  marriage  of  convenience 
than  a  marriage  made  in  heaven. 
Where  will  the  user  be  if  there  is  a 
divorce?  Witness  the  recent  break¬ 
up  of  Digital  Communications  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc. /Cohesive  Network 
Corp.  and  General  Datacomm  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

Several  OEM  vendors  are  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  T-l  product  offer¬ 
ings,  making  their  OEM  agreements 
seem  more  like  market-holding  po¬ 
sitions  than  long-term  commit¬ 
ments. 

For  the  sake  of  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping,  users  may  be  giving  up  more 
than  they  realize.  By  putting  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket,  users  lose 
See  OEM  page  45 
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SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION 


MARK  WINTHER 

Integrating 
private  nets 


The  term  “private  network” 
has  been  used  so  often  and  in  so 
many  ways,  it  now  has  several 
meanings.  The  most  common  def¬ 
inition  is  any  transmission  net¬ 
work,  local  or  long-distance,  that 
is  used  exclusively  by  one  cus¬ 
tomer  or  shared  by  a  group  of 
customers  with  controlled  access. 

According  to  that  definition, 
many  corporations,  government 
agencies  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  are  now  using  private  net¬ 
works  to  transmit  voice,  data 
and  images,  as  in  video  or  fac¬ 
simile.  Although  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  organizations 
own  the  transmission  facilities 
and  network  components,  the 
majority  lease  lines  from  one  or 
more  carriers  for  exclusive  use. 

But  what  are  users  really  do¬ 
ing  when  they  install  networks? 
They  aren’t  buying  private  net¬ 
works  or  leasing  carrier  circuits. 
They’re  consolidating  and  con¬ 
trolling  their  communications  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  maximize  their  in¬ 
vestment  in,  and  use  of,  network 
resources.  User  organizations  are 
doing  this  to  cut  equipment  and 
transmission  costs  in  response  to 
a  difficult  economy,  postdivesti¬ 
ture  confusion,  lack  of  end-to- 
end  telephone  services,  escalat¬ 
ing  telephone  costs  and  so  on. 
The  need  to  cut  costs  is  generat¬ 
ing  considerable  interest  in  new 
types  of  technologies  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  systems  integration. 

Large  user  organizations  are 
buying  neither  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  networks  nor  private 
branch  exchanges,  modems  and 
multiplexers.  They  are  buying 
the  ability  to  integrate  their  var¬ 
ious  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems. 

Systems  integration  has  its 
roots  in  data  processing  and  com¬ 
puter  systems.  Many  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  of  systems  integration  have 
a  basis  in  software  or  computer 
systems.  Today,  systems  integra¬ 
tion  involves  more  sophisticated 
networking  services.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  there  is  a  new  breed  of 
systems  integrators  emerging 
whose  background  is  in  switch¬ 
ing  and  transmission  equipment 
or  in  carrier  services. 

Integration  also  involves  com¬ 
bining  voice,  data  and  video  ser¬ 
vices  into  one  network.  Current¬ 
ly,  most  users  operate  separate 
voice  and  data  networks.  Indeed, 

Winther  is  director  of  New 
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for  most  user  organizations, 
voice  services  are  managed  by 
the  telecommunications  depart¬ 
ment  and  data  communications  is 
managed  by  the  MIS  department. 
Increasingly,  voice  and  data  are 
found  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  umbrella,  but  they  are  be¬ 
ing  integrated  much  more  slowly 
at  the  technical  level. 

Image  transmission  is  still  a 
long  way  from  integration  with 
voice  and  data  networks.  For  the 
most  part,  this  is  because  few  or¬ 
ganizations  have  a  need  for  vid¬ 
eo  transmission.  There  are  some 
exceptions  in  industries  such  as 
retailing,  which  operate  large  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  networks  for 
product  introductions. 

Image  transmission,  which  in¬ 
cludes  video,  facsimile  and 
graphics,  is  attractive  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  involved  in 
computer-aided  design  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  operations.  Some  of 
these  companies  are  transmitting 
the  video  signals  over  high-speed 
T-l  and  satellite  links  that  are 
shared  with  voice  and  data 
transmission. 

However,  user  organizations 
that  are  planning  and  deploying 
new  networks  have  been  map¬ 
ping  out  fully  integrated  voice, 
data  and  video  transmission. 
Companies  such  as  Southland 
Corp.,  which  owns  and  operates 
7-Eleven  stores,  and  K  mart 
Corp.,  the  world’s  second  largest 
retailer,  have  begun  installing 
satellite  networks  that  combine 
existing  leased-line  communica¬ 
tions  systems  into  one  voice, 
data  and  video  network  for  in¬ 
teractive  communications  with 
thousands  of  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  locations. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  hired 
Atlanta-based  Contel  Business 
Networks  for  a  $58  million  two- 
year  project  to  provide  for  all 
voice,  data  and  video  require¬ 
ments  in  the  222  McDonnell 
Douglas  buildings.  There  are  11 
digital  switches  in  the  system, 
including  one  of  the  largest  pri¬ 
vate  switches  in  the  industry.  In 
addition,  3,000  trunks  intercon¬ 
nect  150  locations,  enabling 
400,000  transmissions  per  day. 

At  the  central  point  in  St.  Lou¬ 
is,  Mo.,  there  are  more  than 
70,000  cable  pairs  feeding  into 
the  system.  If  the  system  were  a 
telephone  company,  it  would  be 
considered  the  22nd  largest  in 
the  U.S.  in  terms  of  telephone 
lines.  The  ongoing  maintenance 

See  Integration  page  45 
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Minis  in  the 
middle? 

A  Unix-based 
minicomputer 
running  MS-DOS 
can  provide  a 
multiuser, 
multitasking 
environment  in 
which  personal 
computer  users 
share  mainframe 
data.  The 
establishment  of  a 
transparent  Unix/ 
MS-DOS  link 
extends  users’ 
abilities  to  access 
and  process 
information  by  off¬ 
loading  tasks  to  the 
minicomputer. 

Page  one. 


Banking  on  communications  software 

When  a  financial  services  bureau  decided 
to  off-load  its  printing  functions,  it  had  to 
keep  in  account  its  smaller  users.  The 
bureau  cashed  in  on  a  personal  computer 
running  a  remote  job  entry  emulation 
(RJE)  package.  The  RJE  micro-to- 
mainframe  solution  combines  remote  data 
capture  with  personal  computer 
capabilities  for  unattended  nighttime 
report  distribution. 

Page  41. 
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The  multivendor  muddle 

Getting  micros,  minis  and  mainframes  to 
communicate  in  a  multivendor  local-area 
net  is  not  easy.  Ethernet  and  the  Token 
Ring  are  supposed  to  provide  such 
connectivity,  but  both  require 
proprietary  local  net  interface  software, 
with  no  guarantee  that  they  will  work  in 
a  multivendor  environment.  The  solution 
is  to  make  the  software  more  modular 
and  more  portable. 

Page  43. 


Attention  communications  users:  Now  is 
your  chance  to  write  for  the  fastest  growing 
communications  newspaper  in  the  industry. 
Network  World,  is  seeking  feature  articles  on 
vendor  relations,  fiber-optic  local-area 
networks  and  bypass. 

Send  proposals  for  user-oriented  articles  on 
these  and  other  timely  communications  topics 
to  Steve  Moore,  features  editor,  Network 
World,  Box  9171,  375  Cochituate  Road, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701,  or  call  (617)  879- 
0700  ext.  584. 
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Minicomputers  take 
center  stage  between 
micros  and  mainframes. 
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translate  information  is  moving  the  mini¬ 
computer  into  position  as  the  middle  man¬ 
ager. 

Within  a  corporate  environment,  there 
are  three  sources  of  information.  The 
mainframe,  containing  large  volumes  of 
data,  is  the  “Fort  Knox”  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  minicomputer  is  used  by  work 
groups  sharing  a  subset  of  information 
from  the  mainframe.  At  the  lowest  level 
are  personal  computers  and  the  data  that  is 
resident  on  those  individual  systems.  Us¬ 
ers  today  need  easy  access  to  data  on  all 
these  systems. 

The  heavy  use  of  personal  computers 
has  increased  the  demand  for  access  to  in¬ 
formation  stored  on  mainframes  and  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  personal  computer’s 
deficiencies:  limited  memory  and  process¬ 
ing  power  and  a  single-tasking,  single-user 
operating  system. 


j 


Links  develop 

The  growing  demand  to  share  main¬ 
frame  data  has  provoked  the  development 
of  links  between  different  classes  of  sys 
terns:  micro-to-mainframe, 

mini-to-mainframe  and  mi- 
cro-to-mini-to-mainframe. 

Two  types  of  micro-to- 
mainframe  connections  are 
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3270  emulators,  which  turn  the  micro  into 
a  dumb  terminal,  and  data  extraction  pro¬ 
grams,  which  download  data  from  a  main¬ 
frame  data  base.  Both  types  of  links  fall 
short  of  users’  evolving  needs.  Because  the 
personal  computer’s  operating  system  is 
single-tasking  and  single-user,  it  is  tied  up 
when  data  is  transferred  from  the  main¬ 
frame. 

Furthermore,  every  personal  computer 
user  who  wants  to  Access  data  must  go 
through  the  same  process.  When  people  in 
work  groups  need  to  use  the  same  data,  re¬ 
petitive  data  transfer  becomes  the  primary 
activity.  Users  spend  too  many  computing 
cycles  retrieving  data  and  not  enough  time 
using  it,  and  constant  requests  for  main¬ 
frame  data  can  slow  performance  or  even 
lock  up  the  mainframe  application. 

Finally,  the  micro-to-mainframe  link 
goes  beyond  the  power  of  the  micro,  which 
does  not  have  the  processing  power  or 
memory  capacity  to  retrieve  and  manipu¬ 
late  large  amounts  of  mainframe  data. 
Mainframes  are  both  multitasking  and  mul¬ 
tiuser,  but  thus  far,  a  transparent  access 
capability  between  the  micro  and  the  main¬ 
frame  has  not  been  developed.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  different  main¬ 
frame  file  system  formats 
that  writing  a  universal 
transparent  bridge  package 
is  prohibitively  difficult. 

To  link  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  mainframes  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
migrate  the  data  to  an  inter¬ 
mediate  personal  compute r- 
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3  Models: 

•  201 

(2400  baud) 

•  212AT/201 

(1200  and  2400  baud) 

•  208 

L  (4800  baud)  A 


r  Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC,  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus'“, 
CLEO  -3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLEO-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLEO-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLEO. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1.  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford.  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


mainframe  data,  work  with  it  and 
keep  it  current,  a  method  of  cen¬ 
tralization  —  a  middle  manager  to 
act  as  a  resource  server  —  is  need¬ 
ed.  This  resource  manager  should 
be  a  multiuser,  multitasking  system 
that  can  handle  a  number  of  re¬ 
source  requests  concurrently. 

It  should  provide  a  flexible  and 
secure  file  system  so  users  can  easi¬ 
ly  share  and  protect  data.  It  should 
support  both  interactive  and  batch 
processing,  provide  a  robust  set  of 
resource  management  utilities  and 
support  industry-standard  commu¬ 
nications  protocols. 

Although  mainframes  have  the 
above  capabilities,  a  minicomputer 
is  easier  to  use  and  most  minicom¬ 
puter  operating  systems,  such  as 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  VMS  or 
Data  General  Corp.’s  AOS,  have 
MS-DOS-compatible  hierarchical 
file  organization. 

Although  several  multiuser,  mul¬ 
titasking  operating  systems  have 
been  developed  for  minicomputers, 
the  ideal  operating  system  for  re¬ 
source  management  is  Unix.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  conforming  to  the  above 
requirements,  this  operating  sys¬ 
tem  has  four  distinct  advantages. 
First,  Unix  is  a  nonproprietary  op¬ 
erating  system  that  is  supported  by 
almost  every  major  computer  man¬ 
ufacturer,  including  DEC,  AT&T, 
IBM,  NCR  Corp.  and  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co. 

Second,  Unix  runs  on  minis,  mi¬ 
cros  and  mainframes,  so  if  a  large 
resource  manager  is  needed  for  a 
group  of  40  or  a  small  one  for  a 
group  of  three,  Unix  is  available. 
Third,  with  the  announcement  of 
the  AT&T  Random  Filing  System, 
which  is  a  distributed  file  system 
architecture  for  Unix,  a  collection 
of  Unix  systems  can  act  as  a  re¬ 
source  server  network.  Fourth, 
Unix  provides  a  complete  set  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  tools  for  communica¬ 
tions  services  and  for  system  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Unfortunately,  though  Unix  may 
be  the  best  resource  server,  most 
link  programs  are  written  for  the 
most  prominent  environment  — 
MS-DOS.  This  means  that  all  micro- 
to-mainframe  links,  those  used  in 
terminal  emulation  and  those  that 
provide  for  data  extraction,  have 
been  written  for  an  MS-DOS  inter¬ 
face. 

So,  although  Unix  makes  sense 
as  a  resource  manager,  its  limited 
installed  base  has  not  attracted 
software  developers  to  produce  the 
supply  of  mainframe  data  extrac¬ 
tion  programs  needed  to  complete 
the  micro-to-mini-to-mainframe 
link. 

However,  as  Unix  begins  to  make 
inroads  into  the  office  environment 
and  its  installed  base  expands, 
more  extraction  programs  will  be 
developed.  This  should  occur  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  years.  Until  then, 
this  lack  of  extraction  programs  for 
Unix  puts  a  last  requirement  on  the 
resource  server;  it  must  be  able  to 
run  MS-DOS  applications.  The  mini¬ 
computer  must  act  as  an  integrated 
file  system  with  DOS  running  as  a 
process  under  Unix.  This  allows 
Unix  to  run  in  a  multitasking  envi¬ 
ronment  while  the  DOS  task  down¬ 
loads  the  data  from  the  mainframe 
Continued  on  page  44 
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compatible  format  that  can  provide 
multiuser,  multitasking  capabili¬ 
ties  and  then  share  it  among  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

Micro-to-mini  links  offer  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  multitasking,  mul¬ 
tiuser  system,  but  users  still  need 
access  to  mainframe  data.  And  mi- 
cro-to-mini-to-mainframe  links 
haven’t  followed  because  most  data 
extraction  programs  have  been 
written  to  download  from  the 
mainframe  to  the  micro.  Main- 
frame-to-mini  software  that  can 
handle  mainframe  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  data  base  formats  has 
been  largely  unavailable. 

Mini  middle  management 

To  allow  multiple  users  to  access 


CLEO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodem  and  3780Plus  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 
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Unix  —  the  middle  manager 


Mainframe 


Minicomputer 
running  Unix 


Personal 

computers 


A  minicomputer  running  Unix  provides  mainframe  connectivity 
and  resource  management  for  microcomputer  users. 

SOURCE:  LOCUS  COMPUTING  CORP..  SANTA  MONICA.  CALIF. 
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RJE  package 
makes  cents  for 
Data  Systems  Corp. 


BY  JOE  CLEMMONS 

Special  to  Network  World 


In  the  fast-paced  world  of  fi¬ 
nance,  transactions  must  be 
tracked  on  a  daily  basis.  For  a 
southeastern  service  bureau  that 
handles  90  banking  institutions, 
distributing  reports  over  such  a 
large  area  can  be  taxing  as  well  as 
expensive.  And  in  this  business, 
time  is  literally  money. 

About  a  year  ago,  Data  Systems 
Corp.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  installed  a 
network  of  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  using  communications  software 
from  Network  Software  Associates, 
Inc.  to  improve  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  it  provides  its  subscribers. 
Data  Systems  is  a  data  processing 
service  bureau  that  provides  data 
capture,  financial  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  and  report  generation  ser¬ 
vices. 

Data  Systems’  previous  method 
of  printing  financial  transaction  re¬ 
ports  —  by  line  printer  —  ate  up  a 
sizable  amount  of  mainframe  and 
personnel  resources.  In  addition, 
the  cost  and  time  involved  in  physi¬ 
cally  distributing  the  reports  by 
messenger  were  substantial. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  lack 
of  means  for  customized  or  selec¬ 
tive  viewing  of  the  transaction  re¬ 
port  data.  Under  the  former  distri¬ 
bution  system,  each  financial 
institution  received  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  reports,  which  inconven¬ 
ienced  subscribers  who  wanted  to 
pinpoint  specific  transaction  data. 

Because  of  these  limitations, 
Data  Systems  decided  to  off-load 
the  printing  functions  to  remote- 
site  IBM  System/36  configurations 
that  were  already  installed  for  oth¬ 
er  local  processing  applications. 

The  central  mainframe  complex 
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—  consisting  of  an  IBM  4381  and  a 
3081,  plus  one  IBM  3705  and  two 
IBM  3725  front-end  communica¬ 
tions  processors  —  continued  to 
maintain  and  process  the  main  data 
base,  while  the  System/36  installa¬ 
tions  printed  the  requested  reports 
locally. 

This  arrangement  was  effective 
for  larger  customers,  but  for  the 
smaller  thrift  institutions,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  System/36  was  excessive. 
Therefore,  this  was  not  a  cost-ef¬ 
fective  solution. 

As  a  result,  Data  Systems  looked 
to  IBM  Personal  Computers  as  a  so¬ 
lution.  It  was  decided  that  each 
personal  computer  should  be 
equipped  with  a  remote  job  entry 
(RJE)  emulation  package,  allowing 
data  to  be  transmitted  during  eve¬ 
ning  hours  in  a  Systems  Network 
Architecture  (SNA)/Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  communications 
environment. 

Why  RJE? 

RJE  communications  was 
deemed  a  better  solution  than  the 
more  commonly  used  3270  protocol 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  data 
to  be  transmitted.  In  fact,  RJE  was 
originally  developed  by  IBM  for 
bulk  data  transfers. 

RJE  protocol  is  more  efficient 
than  3270  protocol  because  it  is  a 
block-oriented  protocol,  while  3270 
is  screen-oriented. 

The  3270  protocol  was  originally 
designed  for  interactive  mainframe 
communications  via  nonintelligent 
3270  terminals,  which  allowed  us¬ 
ers  to  view  mainframe  data  on  a 
screen-by-screen  basis. 

Screen  presentations  were  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  by  the  main¬ 
frame  program.  This  resulted  in  a 
3270  communications  data  stream 
that  contained  a  large  amount  of 
screen-formatting  overhead,  which 
is  less  efficient  for  bulk  data  trans¬ 
fers. 

RJE  uses  an  efficient  data 


stream  called  SNA  Character 
Stream,  which  provides  for  both 
data  compression  and  compaction. 

Data  compression  allows  from 
two  to  63  blanks  to  be  represented 
as  one  character,  and  it  enables  two 
or  more  repeated  characters  to  be 
represented  by  two  characters. 

Data  compaction  allows  a  set  of 
characters  to  be  transmitted  via  4- 
bit  bytes,  instead  of  8-bit  bytes, 
which  can  greatly  increase  the 
speed  of  a  file  transfer  operation  if 
the  compaction  table  is  carefully 
chosen. 

RJE  also  provides  a  series  of 
Function  Management  Headers 
(FMH)  that  allow  for  tight  control 
of  frames  within  SNA. 

For  example,  FMH1  defines  start 
of  printout,  end  of  printout,  sus¬ 
pension,  resumption  and  so  on. 
FMH2  is  used  for  special  forms, 
such  as  checks  or  invoices.  FMH3  is 
available  for  forms  change  control, 
compaction  tables  and  other  con¬ 
trol  functions. 

Finally,  RJE  provides  support 
for  multiple  logical  units,  while 
3270  permits  only  a  single  logical 
unit.  This  means,  for  example,  an 
RJE  process  can  write  to  several 
different  files  concurrently  and  in¬ 
crease  the  overall  throughput. 

Night-shift  requirements 

RJE  transmission  sessions  had  to 
occur  at  night  for  several  reasons: 
The  previous  day’s  reports  had  to 
be  available  at  the  start  of  the  next 
business  day;  communications  line 
charges  are  lower  at  night;  and 
non-prime-time  mainframe  usage 
was  an  important  consideration. 

Thus,  an  overriding  requirement 
for  the  micro-to-mainframe  link 
was  the  ability  to  operate  in  an  un¬ 
attended  mode. 

The  RJE  emulator  on  each  re¬ 
mote  personal  computer  had  to  be 
able  to  receive  the  data  without  lo¬ 
cal  operation  assistance  because 
iS^T  Continued  on  page  42 
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RJE  =  remote  job  entry 
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Large  remote  sites 
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the  expense  of  maintaining  remote 
site  personnel  on  a  night-shift  basis 
was  prohibitive. 

Data  Systems  established  the 
five  following  requirements  for  the 
proposed  RJE  emulation: 

■  Remote  site  functions  must  be 
completely  controlled  from  the  host 
data  center,  including  management 
of  files,  their  names  and  contents. 

■  The  RJE  session  must  automati¬ 
cally  recover  from  possible  main¬ 
frame  outages  and  restart  opera¬ 
tions. 

■  The  standard  JES2  subsystem 
must  be  used,  and  data  transfer 
rates  that  can  accept  several  mega¬ 
bytes  of  file  information  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

■  Compaction  and  compression  dur- 
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TEMPUS-LINK  and  TEMPUS-ACCESS  use 
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“What  I  need  is  an  easy 
way  to  access  mainframe 
data  from  Lotus  1-2-3, 
dBase  III,  Framework 
and  other  micro 
programs.” 

“What  you  need  is 
TEMPUS-LINK  and 
TEMPUS-ACCESS.” 

“Tempus  who?” 

“TEMPUS-LINK  is  a 
micro-to-mainframe 
link  system  that  works 
in  all  IBM  operating 
environments.” 

I 

“So  what’s 

TEMPUS-ACCESS?” 

“TEMPUS-ACCESS 
works  with  TEMPUS- 
LINK  to  select,  extract, 
sort  and  move  main¬ 
frame  data  into  your 
micro  spreadsheet,  data¬ 
base  or  other  program.” 


“You  mean  I  can  choose 
just  the  mainframe  data 
I  need,  directly  from  my 
micro  application?” 

“That’s  right.  And  you 
get  it  in  a  format  that 
your  micro  program  can 
use.” 

“I’ll  bet  this  Tempus 
software  is  complicated.” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  Even 
you  could  use  it!” 

“I’ll  ignore  that  remark.” 

“Better  still,  why  not 
call  for  a  FREE  infor¬ 
mation  kit  or  demo.” 

“Good  idea!  What’s  the 
phone  number?” 

“1-800-361-4983” 
“What’s  yours?” 


ing  file  transfer  operations  are  re¬ 
quired. 

■  Local  PCs  must  be  able  to  initiate 
postprocessing  operations  auto¬ 
matically  once  the  transmission  is 
complete. 

This  last  requirement  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  host  data  is 
not  in  a  format  that  can  easily  be 
used  by  a  PC  application  program. 
A  separate  postprocessing  cycle  is 
required  to  convert  data  formats, 
handle  special  file  formats,  build 
indexes  and  so  on. 

Typically,  such  postprocessing 
would  require  a  local  operation  to 
make  decisions  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  data.  The  RJE  emulator  had 
to  provide  facilities  that  would  al¬ 
low  the  PC  to  start  the  postprocess¬ 
ing  cycle  automatically  and  make 
decisions  about  file  formats. 

Once  these  criteria  were  estab¬ 
lished,  several  RJE  micro-to-main¬ 
frame  products  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  were  evaluated. 

The  evaluation  process  lasted 
nine  months,  after  which  four 
products  were  then  chosen  for  fur¬ 
ther  evaluation.  Each  product  was 
tested  and  considered  against  the 
five  requirements  for  RJE  emula¬ 
tion. 

During  the  on-line  testing  proce¬ 
dures,  one  product  demonstrated  a 
number  of  error-recovery  prob¬ 
lems.  The  remote  PCs  were  not  able 
to  recover  after  host  site  outages 
and  restarts  without  local  operator 
intervention.  The  result  was  a  loss 
of  critical  time  and  the  need  to  sta¬ 
tion  operators  at  the  remote  sites 
during  report  run  times. 

Another  product  allowed  only 
one  logical  unit  (LU).  An  inherent 
benefit  of  RJE,  however,  is  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  support  many  LUs,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  several  concurrent  data 
streams  to  increase  throughput. 

The  third  finalist  had  a  number 
of  operational  deficiencies  and  was 
never  able  to  communicate  with  the 
mainframe. 

Data  Systems  chose  AdaptSNA 
RJE,  from  Network  Software  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 
AdaptSNA  RJE  emulates  an  IBM 
3770  RJE  workstation  and  operates 
in  unattended  mode  via  an  applica¬ 
tions  programming  interface, 
which  examines  incoming  console 
messages  from  the  mainframe  and 
then  takes  appropriate  control  ac¬ 
tions,  such  as  logons  and  logoffs. 
The  interfaced  emulator  reads  the 
PC  screen  and  enters  keyboard 
commands  as  though  it  were  a  hu¬ 
man  operator. 

Data  Systems  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  the  complete  PC  net¬ 
work.  IBM  PCs  running  AdaptSNA 
RJE  emulators  are  currently  up  and 
running  at  31  remote  sites,  while 
several  other  sites  continue  to  use 
the  System/36  because  of  their 
larger  requirements. 

By  the  completion  of  network 
implementation,  it  is  envisioned 
that  all  90  thrift  institution  loca¬ 
tions  will  be  tied  into  the  network. 

By  combining  remote  data  cap¬ 
ture,  centralized  data  processing, 
unattended  nighttime  report  distri¬ 
bution  and  local  PC  computing  ca¬ 
pabilities,  it  appears  Data  Systems 
has  created  the  optimum  solution 
for  their  subscribing  customer 
base.O 
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The  multivendor  muddle 


Heterogeneous  local-area  networks 
face  proprietary  roadblocks. 


BY  HOWARD  GORDON 

Special  to  Network  World 


Most  local-area  networks  today 
are  devoted  to  homogeneous  com¬ 
puter  types.  They  link  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computers  with  the  IBM  PC  Net¬ 
work  or  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAXs  via  Decnet.  However,  be¬ 
cause  few  computer  installations 
use  only  one  vendor’s  products, 
there  is  a  growing  requirement  to 
connect  the  computer  systems  of 
different  vendors  at  high  speeds. 

Although  most  computer  ven¬ 
dors  now  offer  the  capability  to 
connect  their  micros,  minis  and 
mainframes  directly  to  a  local-area 
network  or  via  the  services  of  a 
third  party,  getting  those 

Gordon  is  founder  of  Network 
Research  Corp.  in  Oxnard,  Calif. 


computers  to  commu¬ 
nicate  meaningfully 
with  one  another 
through  the  local-area 
network  is  no  small 
problem. 

Originally,  local- 
area  networks  were 
designed  and  used  to 
connect  multiple  low-speed  termi¬ 
nals  to  a  remote  host  computer  in 
an  effort  to  save  on  wiring  costs 
and  gain  flexibility  in  configura¬ 
tion  control.  However,  the  majority 
of  computing  applications  for  local 
nets  now  fall  into  two  categories  — 
sharing  of  expensive  computer  per¬ 
ipherals  or  access  to  remote  com¬ 
puter  processing. 

Typical  examples  of  shared  com¬ 
puter  peripherals  include  high-ca¬ 
pacity  disk  and  tape  drives,  line 
printers  and  laser  printers.  The 


computer  software 
that  interfaces  with 
the  local-area  net 
gives  the  user  the  im¬ 
pression  that  these  re¬ 
mote  peripherals  are 
locally  attached  to  the 
user’s  computer, 

though,  in  fact,  they 
are  attached  to  another  computer 
that  may  be  located  on  another 
floor  or  even  in  another  building. 
Although  less  commonly  encoun¬ 
tered  today,  the  sharing  of  remote 
computer  processing  is  a  more  gen¬ 
eral,  and  ultimately  more  impor¬ 
tant,  application  of  the  local-area 
network.  Some  computers  have 
specialized  architectures  that  are 
optimized  for  certain  applications. 

Examples  include  data  base  ma¬ 
chines  from  Britton-Lee,  Inc.  and 
Igp*  Continued  on  page  44 
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Teradata  Corp.;  expert  systems 
from  Symbolics,  Inc.  and  LMI;  and 
digital  signal  processors  produced 
by  Cray  Research,  Inc.  and  Floating 
Point  Systems,  Inc.  Quick  access  to 
this  variety  of  computing  power 
via  a  local  net  is  an  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  capability. 

Several  different  technologies 
for  interconnecting  micros,  minis 
and  mainframes  through  local  nets 
have  appeared  on  the  market  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  most  popular 
are  the  token-ring  and  Ethernet  ar¬ 
chitectures. 

IBM  appears  to  have  selected  to¬ 
ken-ring  technology  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  interconnecting  its  entire 
computer  family.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  company  only  offers  lo¬ 
cal-area  net  products  for  its  person¬ 
al  computers  and  minis. 

Proteon,  Inc.  builds  token-ring 
interfaces  for  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters,  Unix  System  workstations 
and  DEC  minicomputers  for  10M 
bit/sec  data  speeds.  The  company 
also  recently  introduced  an  80M 
bit/sec  version  of  the  token-ring. 

While  originally  introduced  by 
Xerox  Corp.,  the  10M  bit/sec  Ether¬ 
net  has  realized  commercial  success 
through  3Com  Corp.’s  personal 
computer  interfaces,  Excelan, 
Inc.’s  and  Interlan,  Inc.’s  Unix 
workstation  interfaces  and  DEC’S 
minicomputer  interfaces.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Bridge  Communications,  Inc. 
uses  Ethernet  to  gateway  these  lo¬ 
cal-area  nets  to  IBM  mainframes 
and  X.25  wide-area  networks. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that, 
while  the  aforementioned  vendors 
offer  the  capability  of  physically 
connecting  micros,  minis  and  main¬ 
frames  to  a  token-ring  net  or  Ether¬ 
net,  these  computers  will  be  unable 
to  exchange  information  with  one 
another  without  the  presence  of 
specially  designed  local  net  inter¬ 
face  software. 

This  software  must  provide  both 


the  basic  interconnection  and  the 
applications  that  allow  file  trans¬ 
fer,  remote  command  execution  and 
network  management. 

In  general,  vendors  that  build 
network  interfaces  for  their  own 
computers  do  not  offer  software 
that  works  with  the  network  inter¬ 
faces  of  other  vendors’  computers. 
Therefore,  the  availability  of  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  interface  for  a 
given  computer  does  not  guarantee 
the  ability  to  connect  with  other 
computers. 

Multivendor  hurdles 

What  are  the  technical  obstacles 
to  overcome  when  interconnecting 
computers? 

The  problem  is  simplified  if  all  of 
the  computers  on  the  local-area  net 
are  from  the  same  vendor  and  run 
identical  operating  systems.  The 
computers  will  all  use  the  same 
type  of  local  net  interface  card, 
and,  therefore,  the  same  interface 
driver  software. 

The  protocol  that  is  implemented 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  trans¬ 
mitted  data  does  not  need  to  con¬ 
form  to  any  international  stan¬ 
dards.  Also,  the  applications  can  be 
very  specific  to  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  because  the  operating  system 
specifies  the  mechanism  for  file  ac¬ 
cess  and  storage,  device  input  and 
output  and  command  execution. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  a  single 
operating  system  on  all  computers 
in  the  network  makes  it  easy  to  de¬ 
velop  software  that  can  distribute 
data  files  across  multiple  comput¬ 
ers. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  homo¬ 
geneous  local-area  nets  are  easy  to 
design  and  implement,  heteroge¬ 
neous,  or  multivendor,  local-area 
networks  are  difficult.  The  differ¬ 
ent  computers  don’t  support  the 
same  local  net  interface  cards,  their 
dissimilar  operating  systems  treat 
the  concept  of  a  file  or  a  command 
very  differently  and  their  micro¬ 


processors  may  not  even  process 
data  bytes  in  the  same  order. 

Indeed,  the  byte  ordering  of  data 
stored  by  the  processors  of  Intel 
Corp.,  Motorola,  Inc.  and  DEC  are 
all  completely  different. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  in 
the  software  that  interfaces  the 
computer  to  the  local  net  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  to  other  computers.  Unless 
the  designer  of  the  multivendor  lo¬ 
cal-area  net  wants  to  rewrite  soft¬ 
ware  for  each  type  of  local  net  in¬ 
terface,  operating  system  or 
processor  type,  there  must  be  some 
modularity  and  portability  de¬ 
signed  into  the  software. 

In  order  to  interconnect  differ¬ 
ing  computers  ,  a  local  net  software 
package  must  fit  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
cessor  types,  operating  systems 
and  interface  hardware. 

Because  several  computer  sys¬ 
tems  manufacturers  have  already 
integrated  local  net  capabilities 
into  their  systems  with  industry- 
standard  communications  proto¬ 
cols,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
support  one  or  more  of  these  com¬ 
munications  protocols. 

An  example  of  a  software  design 
that  has  accommodated  such  vari¬ 
ety  in  customer  configurations  is 
Network  Research  Corp.’s  Fusion 
network  software.  This  software 
allows,  for  example,  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  running  MS-DOS 
with  a  3Com  Ethernet  controller  to 
connect  to  a  VAX  running  Unix 
with  a  DEC  Deuna  network  control¬ 
ler,  using  either  the  Xerox  Network 
System  or  the  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

Once  connected,  Fusion  applica¬ 
tion  programs  provide  file  transfer, 
full-screen  terminal  activities,  re¬ 
mote  command  execution,  network 
performance  monitoring  and  net¬ 
work  management  between  these 
diverse  systems,  thus  allowing  the 
user  to  integrate  a  variety  of  nor¬ 
mally  incompatible  computer  sys¬ 
tems  into  a  distributed  computing 


whole. 

While  the  majority  of  local-area 
nets  are  still  homogeneous,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  users  will  re¬ 
quire  the  ability  to  interconnect 
disparate  computer  systems  at  lo¬ 
cal  net  data  rates.  These  users  will 
be  looking  to  take  advantage  of 
high-capacity,  high-performance 
peripherals  as  well  as  gain  access 
to  specialized  computing  power. 

A  uniform  user  interface 

As  more  local  net  users  build  het¬ 
erogeneous  connectivity  into  their 
networks,  a  number  of  new  local 
net  features  will  begin  to  emerge. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  will  be  the  evolution  of  uni¬ 
form  user  interfaces  to  network 
services.  Such  interfaces  will  obvi¬ 
ate  the  need  for  the  user  to  know 
exactly  where  system  resources  are 
located  or  how  they  are  named. 

In  conjunction  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  transparency,  the  net¬ 
work  will  begin  to  develop  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  distribute  the  execution  of 
tasks  across  computer  boundaries, 
resulting  in  true  distributed  or  par¬ 
allel  processing  of  tasks  in  a  loosely 
coupled  multiprocessor  architec¬ 
ture.  New  high-level  programming 
languages  will  be  developed. 

This  distributed  architecture  is 
not  as  far  in  the  future  as  you  may 
expect.  Standards  for  local-area 
network  hardware  interfaces  have 
stabilized  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  cost  of  interfaces  has 
dropped  considerably  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  expanded  and  competition 
has  increased. 

The  principal  catalyst  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  acceptance  of  third- 
party  software  in  any  industry  is 
the  existence  of  a  sufficiently  large 
installed  base  of  target  hardware. 

When  the  local-area  network  in¬ 
dustry  achieves  that  critical  mass, 
heterogeneous  local  net  software 
will  begin  to  gain  widespread  mar¬ 
ket  acceptance. □ 
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to  the  Unix  mini,  making  the  data 
available  to  personal  computer  us¬ 
ers.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  re¬ 
source  server  must  run  MS-DOS  as 
a  process  under  Unix.  A  Unix/DOS 
link  can  be  installed  as  a  secondary 
operating  system  on  a  mini  or  on  a 
local-area  network  file  server. 
However,  because  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  single-tasking,  in  a  local- 
area  network  environment  users 
must  wait  while  data  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred,  and  only  one  user  can  ac¬ 
cess  the  data  at  a  time.  By  contrast, 
a  multitasking  minicomputer  al¬ 
lows  users  to  continue  working 
with  other  applications  during  the 
mainframe-to-mini  data  transfer 
process.  Also,  once  the  data  is  on 
the  mini,  it  can  be  accessed  by  mul¬ 
tiple  personal  computers. 

Implementation  of  a  tightly  cou¬ 
pled  Unix/MS-DOS  application  re¬ 
quires  a  shared  file  system  so  both 
MS-DOS  and  Unix  can  access  the 
same  files.  Second,  it  must  have  the 
ability  to  invoke  Unix  programs  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  DOS  application,  both 
on  a  command  level  and  a  function 
call  level.  Finally,  it  must  support 
interprocess  communication  be¬ 
tween  DOS  and  Unix  processes  so 


that  Unix  and  DOS  programs  can 
work  together  through  use  of 
shared  memory  and  files. 

Because  DOS  is  excellent  at  in¬ 
teractive,  screen-oriented  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  data  entry,  and  Unix 
is  excellent  at  time-sliced  multiuser 
applications,  this  software  archi¬ 
tecture  is  ideal  for  increasing  over¬ 
all  system  throughput. 

Defining  resources 

With  the  introduction  of  a  Unix- 
based  resource  server  running  MS- 
DOS  comes  the  need  to  define  the 
resources  to  be  provided.  In  the 
corporate  environment,  the  major 
resource  services  include  data, 
printer,  communications  and  com¬ 
putation  services. 

Data  services  must  provide  in¬ 
formation  retrieval  from  the  main¬ 
frame  to  the  Unix-based  mini  sys¬ 
tem.  Once  the  data  is  stored  on  the 
Unix  system,  it  can  be  shared 
among  a  work  group  and  accessed 
through  personal  computer-to- 
Unix  connections.  Performance  of 
this  service  must  be  transparent  to 
the  user.  This  virtual  link  into  the 
Unix  system  is  effected  entirely 
from  MS-DOS.  MS-DOS  applications 
reside  on  the  Unix  system  and  di¬ 


rectly  access  data  off  of  that  sys¬ 
tem.  Furthermore,  this  transparent 
virtual  access  ensures  that  users 
are  working  from  the  most  recently 
updated  data. 

The  centralization  of  data  on  a 
Unix  system  to  which  multiple  us¬ 
ers  have  virtual  access  eases  the 
problem  of  data  sharing  between 
co-workers.  The  Unix  system  ad¬ 
ministration  assures  that  accounts 
are  password-protected,  and  be¬ 
cause  Unix  allows  for  dynamic  file 
access  permission,  users  can  share 
and  protect  data.  Also,  centralized 
data  on  the  Unix  system  can  be 
managed  by  a  system  administra¬ 
tor.  Printer  services  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  the  computing  envi¬ 
ronment  by  allowing  more  than  one 
user  direct  access  to  a  printer.  Be¬ 
cause  the  print  job  is  spooled  on  the 
Unix  system,  it  off-loads  the  print¬ 
er  activity  from  the  personal  com¬ 
puter. 

A  communications  server  is  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  information  to  all 
users.  Whether  that  communica¬ 
tion  is  facilitated  by  a  mail  system 
or  through  teleconferencing,  the 
Unix  system  can  easily  act  as  the 
postman  for  departmental  commu¬ 
nications.  Unix’s  Unix-to-Unix 


Copy  Program  assists  in  forward¬ 
ing  mail  across  telephone  lines  to 
Unix-based  systems  in  other  de¬ 
partments. 

Computation  service  on  the  mini 
is  key  because  of  the  processing 
limitations  of  MS-DOS  and  the 
8086-based  personal  computer.  By 
using  the  Unix-based  minicompuer 
system  as  a  computation  server, 
large  programming  tasks  can  be 
off-loaded  from  the  personal  com¬ 
puter.  As  system  users  become 
more  sophisticated,  a  migration 
path  to  tightly  coupled  distributed 
processing  is  available. 

The  choice  of  a  networking  solu¬ 
tion  is  dictated  by  technology  and 
use.  As  technology  expands,  it  is 
becoming  hard  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  minis,  micros  and  main¬ 
frames.  The  introduction  of  micro¬ 
computers  based  on  the  new  Intel 
80386  microprocessor  will  do  even 
more  to  eliminate  the  boundaries. 
The  80386  chip  will  bring  the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  minicomputer,  along  with 
multiuser,  multitasking  capabili¬ 
ties,  to  the  microcomputer.  In  the 
future,  these  new  supermicros  will 
replace  the  mini  as  a  universal 
workstation  and  resource  server 
managing  the  Unix/MS-DOS  link£3 


Show  me  how  to  go  the  extra  mile  for 
less  with  NEC  America. 


□  I’m  in  a  hurry.  Call  me. 

□  I  have  a  need  coming  up  in  the  near  future.  Send  me  more  information. 

□  Please  send  me  information  for  my  files. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone _ 

I  am  □  am  not  □  currently  using  microwave  communications. 
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Accunet  from  page  2 
and  one  in  Chicago  currently  pays 
$22,862  monthly  for  the  712-mile 
link.  Of  this  charge,  $20,563  is 
billed  for  the  central-office-to-cen- 
tral-office  portion  of  the  circuit. 

The  user  pays  an  additional 
$1,016  for  the  local-exchange-to- 
customer-premises  part  of  the  link 
in  New  York,  and  $1,116  for  the  lo- 
cal-exchange-to-customer-premises 
part  of  the  link  in  Chicago. 

Under  the  proposed  tarrif  revi¬ 
sion,  the  user  would  pay  $13,636 
for  the  interoffice  portion  of  the 
New  York-to-Chicago  link.  The  cost 
for  the  central  office  to  customer 
premise  links  for  New  York  and 
Chicago  would  not  change. 

A  user  with  an  Accunet  T1.5  link 
less  than  100  miles  long  faces  a 
pricing  predicament.  This  user, 
with  a  30-mile  link  between  its 
New  York  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  sites,  now  pays  $1,652  for  the 
interoffice  part  of  the  link.  The 
user  pays  $1,016  for  the  central-of- 
fice-to-customer-premises  portion 


Integration  from  page  37 

of  the  system  and  its  operation  are 

Contel’s  responsibility. 

State  and  federal  governments 
are  also  among  the  leaders  in  inte¬ 
grating  multiple  voice,  data  and 
video  networks.  Pennsylvania  was 
the  first  state  to  build  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  digital  network.  The  state 
contracted  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  to  consolidate  indepen¬ 
dent  agency  networks  into  a  single 
network. 

Although  avoiding  high  costs 
was  part  of  the  strategy,  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  several  incompatible  agen¬ 
cy  networks  made  information 
sharing  impossible. 

Many  other  states,  including  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Florida,  are  also  analyz¬ 
ing  their  communications  uses  and 
are  devising  master  plans  for  mov¬ 
ing  voice,  data  and  image  traffic 
around  their  states  in  a  more  cost- 
effective,  cohesive  manner. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  well- 
known  Federal  Transmission  Sys¬ 
tem  (FTS)  2000  plan  illustrates  the 
same  strategy. 

The  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  (GSA)  proposed  FTS  2000 
is  intended  to  link  1,655  sites  and 
72  government  agencies.  The  plan 
is  to  integrate  the  voice,  data,  im¬ 
age  and  computer  processing  sys¬ 
tems  in  all  new  GSA  buildings  and 
then  to  link  them  into  a  single  digi¬ 
tal  network. 

Evolution  to  systems  integration 

One  can  always  cite  General  Mo¬ 
tors’  acquisition  of  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  as  a  strategy  to  inte¬ 
grate  all  its  computers,  communica¬ 
tions  networks  and  voice,  data  and 
image  requirements  into  one  net¬ 
work.  The  point  is  that  as  integrat¬ 
ed  private  networks  evolve,  more 
and  more  of  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  becomes  the  systems  inte¬ 
gration  industry. 

Users  have  grown  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  in  their  networking  require¬ 
ments,  and  they  are  willing  to 
spend  the  money  for  integrated  ser¬ 
vices  because  the  benefits  are  start¬ 
ing  to  be  reflected  in  the  bottom 
line.O 


of  the  link  in  New  York,  and  $545 
for  the  local  New  Brunswick  link. 

Under  the  proposed  tariff,  the 
interoffice  portion  of  the  Accunet 
link  would  rise  to  $3,065.  The  costs 
for  the  central-off  ice-to-customer- 
premises  link  at  each  end  of  the 
path  would  remain  the  same. 

AT&T  claimed  users  opting  for 
the  as  yet  unapproved,  three-year 
fixed  contract  for  Accunet  T1.5  ser¬ 
vice  will  save  as  much  as  4%  over 
the  monthly  service  rate  for  the  in¬ 
terstate  portion  of  the  circuits.  Us¬ 
ers  opting  for  the  five-year  con¬ 
tract  plan  will  pay  8%  less. 

AT&T  said  a  user  using  the  fiber 
routing  option  would  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  one-time  fee  of  $500  and  a 
monthly  premium  of  $100  per  cir¬ 
cuit. □ 


OEM  from  page  37 
the  ability  to  leverage  a  vendor  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment. 

Consider,  for  instance,  dollar- 
volume  discounting. 

In  today’s  competitive  T-l 
networking  marketplace,  aggres¬ 
sive  discounting  is  commonplace, 
even  among  market  leaders.  And 
users  can  gain  the  cost  advantage 
with  dollar-volume  discounting. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue 
as  more  T-l  products  become  avail¬ 
able. 

Another  supposed  advantage  of 
dealing  with  the  more  established 
suppliers  is  the  promise  of  en¬ 
hanced  product  integration  from  a 
single  vendor,  thereby  resulting  in 
a  more  comprehensive  and  consis¬ 


tent  network  management  solution. 

Once  again,  this  is  a  statement  of 
future  capabilities.  Actual  back¬ 
ward  integration  with  existing 
product  lines  —  from  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  network  to  a  single  vendor  — 
is  a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
task,  even  where  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  has  been  made  to  the  user. 

Stoughton,  Mass. -based  Strategic 
Market  Trends,  Inc.  advises  users 
not  to  consider  OEM-based  solu¬ 
tions  for  their  T-l  private  networks 
right  now. 

The  next  time  your  friendly 
salesman  hands  you  a  glossy  bro¬ 
chure  on  his  company’s  latest  OEM 
T-l  multiplexer  product  offering, 
remember  that  users  are  better  off 
considering  vendors  that  specialize 
in  the  T-l  market. □ 


NEC  America’s  18GHz  Digital  Microwave 
Radio  is  miles  ahead  of  our  competition  in 
every  way  but  one  —  its  price. 

For  example,  our  systems  link  your  local  ac¬ 
cess  network  over  greater  distances  than  23GHz 
radios.  By  using  the  economical  and  uncon¬ 
gested  18GHz  narrow  band,  NEC  America’s 
advanced  transmission  capabilities  provide  bet¬ 
ter  performance  with  twice  the  availability  of 
23GHz  microwave  systems. 

With  our  18GHz  radios,  a  change  in  the 
weather  won’t  change  what  you  send.  Unlike 
transmissions  over  the  23GHz  band,  your 
voice,  data,  and  video  signals  remain  un¬ 
affected  by  slight  rain  or  fog. 


And  if  you  compare  our  radios  with  other 
18GHz  transmission  systems,  you’ll  find  that 
NEC  still  takes  the  lead  when  it  comes  to  per¬ 
formance,  quality,  and  reliability. 

Our  Standard  Features  Leave  the 
Competition  Behind 

Our  digital  radios  have  four  independent 
T-l  lines  (96  channels)  built  right  in  — 
there’s  no  need  for  any  external  multiplexing 
equipment  Two  analog  service  channels  easily 
provide  for  your  alarm,  supervisory,  or  order 
wire  requirements. 

And  we  offer  several  different  configura¬ 
tions  to  choose  from,  the  most  compact 
weighing  under  40  pounds  with  a  two-foot 
parabolic  antenna. 


Best  of  all,  you  get  all  these  standard 
features  at  a  price  that  puts  the  other  manu¬ 
facturers  where  they  belong  —  in  second 
place.  So,  don’t  hold  back  —  get  the  leader 
of  the  pack. 

Call  Radio  Marketing  at  (703)  698-5540, 
or  write:  Radio  Marketing,  NEC  America,  Inc., 
Radio  &  Transmission  Marketing  Sales 
Division,  2740  Prosperity  Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA 
22031. 
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tions  Consultant  Seminar  here. 

The  company’s  communications 
strategy,  as  spelled  out  by  a  bevy  of 
executive  heavyweights  from  IBM 
and  switch  subsidiary  Rolm,  in¬ 
volves  four  functional  areas:  data 
connectivity,  voice  connectivity, 
bandwidth  management  and  so- 
called  transformations  —  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  will  enable  different  ma¬ 
chines  to  work  together. 

“IBM  intends  to  tie  the  areas  to¬ 
gether  with  its  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  architecture,” 
said  seminar  attendee  Kim  Myhre, 
vice-president  of  The  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  Group  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  a  research  firm 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  IBM’s  basic 
strategy  is  to  build  on  SNA.  “All  of 


the  products  and  services  IBM  will 
introduce  will  have  an  SNA  foun¬ 
dation,”  Myhre  said. 

Voice  communications  systems 
have  already  been  linked  to  SNA 
through  the  recent  enhancements 
to  Netview,  a  network  management 
system  that  can  monitor  IBM  pro¬ 
cessors  and  Rolm  voice  switches. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning, 
according  to  another  seminar  at¬ 
tendee,  Frank  Dzubeck,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Com¬ 
munications  Network  Architects, 
Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Dzubeck  expects  IBM  to  follow 
up  Netview  with  SNA-based  voice 
management  capabilities  and  true 
integration  of  voice  and  data,  en¬ 
abling,  for  example,  textual  files  to 
be  annotated  with  voice  messages. 


True  voice/data  integration  will 
require  IBM  to  build  voice  into  SNA 
as  a  data  stream,  according  to  Ru¬ 
dolf  Strobl,  a  senior  management 
consultant  with  the  Information 
Systems  Practices  division  of  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Strobl 
also  attended  the  briefing. 

IBM  gave  no  indication  of  when 
it  would  be  possible  to  support 
voice  as  an  SNA  data  stream. 

A  conference  session  on  data 
stream  management  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  at  the  two-day  gath¬ 
ering,  consultants  agreed.  The  ses¬ 
sion  showed  how  3270  terminal-to- 
host,  graphics,  LU  6.2  and  other 
IBM  data  streams  are  used  with  ex¬ 
isting  products  and  services  and 
how  they  will  figure  in  future  prod- 


INTRODUCING 
AT&T  INTERNATIONAL 
SKYNET®SERVICE. 

Just  like  in  the  U.S., 
International  Skynet  is  a 
high  quality,  high  capacity 
private  line  service  that 
uses  satellites  to  transmit 
virtually  any  kind  of 
information. 

It’s  perfect  for  companies 
that  require  high  perform¬ 
ance  transmission.  And 
AT&T  can  provide  you  with 
your  own  satellite  dish  or 
give  you  access  to  a  secure, 
shared  earth  station  that 
has  full  redundancy. 

Skynet  also  offers  you  a 
full  range  of  bit  stream 
rates,  from  56  Kbps  to 
1.544  Mbps  for  single  or 
multiplexed  one-way  or  full- 
duplex  transmission.  It  can 
handle  voice,  data,  graphics, 
facsimile  or  video.  And  its 
flexibility  allows  it  to  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  your  company’s  business. 

Finally,  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of 
communication  satellites, 
AT&T  is  expertly  equipped 


to  ensure  your  trouble- 
free  implementation  of 
Skynet  Service.  And,  once 
it’s  installed,  AT&T  pro¬ 
vides  24-hour  observation 
of  the  system  to  ensure 
trouble-free  functioning. 

AT&T.  Offering  a  wide 
range  of  innovative,  cost- 
efficient  services  to  suit  your 
business  needs.  Services 
like  AT&T  International 
Private  Line  Service,  AT&T 
International  Accunet® 
Reserved  1.5  Service,  as 
well  as  AT&T  International 
Long  Distance  Service 
and  AT&T  International  800 
Service.  Each  one  has  a 
distinct  advantage  that  can 
help  you  maintain  a  techno¬ 
logical  edge.  And  help  you 
move  up  in  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about 
Skynet  and  AT&T’s  other 
state-of-the-art  tele¬ 
communications  services, 
please  contact  your  Account 
Executive  at  AT&T  now. 

Or  call  a  Sales  Specialist  at 
the  toll-free  number  below. 

1  800  222-0400  Ext.  60 


T-HATS.T 

—  The  right  choice. 
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ucts,  Strobl  said.  IBM  would  not 
provide  hard  copy  transcripts  of 
the  session. 

The  gist  of  the  session,  Strobl 
said,  was  that  each  of  IBM’s  strate¬ 
gic  computer  products  would  sup¬ 
port  in  the  future  a  variety,  or  plat¬ 
form,  of  data  streams  to  provide 
interconnectivity.  The  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/36,  System/38,  System/88, 
Personal  Computer,  Series/ 1  and 
the  Rolm  CBX  II  will  embrace  the 
same  data  stream  portfolio,  he  said. 

“Each  computer  will  support  a 
common  set  of  transport  functions, 
maybe  in  firmware,  a  set  of  [as  yet 
undefined]  advanced  communica¬ 
tions  functions,  and  on  top  of  that 
LU  6.2,”  Strobl  added. 

The  SNA  LU  6.2  protocol  is  at 
the  root  of  most  IBM  interconnecti¬ 
vity  efforts,  Dzubeck  agreed. 

Some  seminar  speakers  suggest¬ 
ed,  in  fact,  that  LU  6.2  may  have 
another  shot  at  being  adopted  as  an 
international  standard.  L.  John 
Rankine,  director  of  IBM  standards 
and  data  security,  told  consultants 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Computer  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  ISO  will  again 
consider  adopting  LU  6.2  as  the 
standard  for  layers  six  and  seven 
of  the  OSI  network  model.  LU  6.2 
was  rejected  as  a  standard  earlier 
this  year. 

While  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
standards  bodies,  IBM  is  busy 
mending  differences  between  SNA 
and  OSI.  “IBM  has  gotten  much 
deeper  into  OSI  than  anybody  be¬ 
lieved,”  Dzubeck  said.  “You  can 
run  certain  layers  of  software  in 
SNA  that  give  you  interconnection 
with  other  layers  of  software  in  an 
OSI-based  system.  IBM  is  actually 
building  the  method  of  interconnec¬ 
tion  into  each  software  layer.” 

Other  standards-related  devel¬ 
opments  are  not  faring  as  well.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Myhre,  IBM  told  attend¬ 
ees  it  is  a  complete  supporter  of 
ISDN.  But  the  company  said  one  of 
its  most  important  challenges  is  to 
develop  an  access  interface  de¬ 
signed  and  optimized  for  digital 
telecommunications. 

The  IBM  link  to  ISDN  will  be 
through  Rolm’s  CBX  II.  Dzubeck 
said  the  CBX  will  provide  local 
workstation-to-host  connectivity 
and  a  gateway  to  ISDN. 

Oddly  enough,  all  three  consul¬ 
tants  said  Rolm’s  role  in  IBM’s 
strategy  was  never  clearly  defined, 
even  though  the  company  was  well 
represented. 

Although  the  consultants  came 
away  from  the  meeting  with  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  IBM’s  future,  most 
were  optimistic. 

“Anybody  that  ever  criticized 
IBM  for  not  having  a  master  plan  is 
crazy,”  Dzubeck  said.  “IBM’s  by¬ 
word  is  connectivity  and  it  has  it 
all  laid  out.”  Dzubeck’s  chief  con¬ 
cerns  were  time  and  money.  “IBM’s 
plan  is  feasible,  but  it’s  going  to 
take  time,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  here  in  1987, 
1988  or  1989.” 

When  it  does  arrive,  “the  cost  of 
this  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  hor¬ 
rendous,”  Dzubeck  believes.  In  or¬ 
der  for  IBM  to  make  its  plans  reali¬ 
ty,  it  will  have  to  rethink  its 
pricing  philosophy,  which  today  is 
layered  like  its  software,  he  said.O 
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chooses  to  end  a  long-term  equip¬ 
ment  lease  agreement  prematurely. 
The  fee  applies  to  lease  agreements 
penned  before  divestiture.  Insiders 
claim  as  many  as  several  thousand 
users,  both  large  and  small,  are 
faced  with  the  decision  of  whether 
to  pay  AT&T  the  fee. 

User  reaction  to  the  issue  of  ter¬ 
mination  charges  has  been  mixed. 
Several  larger  companies  have  told 
Network  World  they  are  consider¬ 
ing  taking  AT&T  to  court. 

The  users  say  their  contracts, 
which  were  originally  signed  with 
local  telephone  companies,  are  in¬ 
valid  because  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  AT&T  after  divestiture. 
Smaller  users,  also  concerned  about 
the  fees,  complain  they  lack  the 
savvy  and  financial  resources  nec¬ 
essary  to  fight  a  prolonged  legal 
battle  with  AT&T. 

Edwin  Spievack,  president  of  the 
685-member,  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  North  American  Telecom¬ 
munications  Association  (Nata), 
has  waged  a  three-year  battle  to 
convince  AT&T  that  Nata  should  be 
permitted  to  mediate  the  volatile 
user/vendor  issue.  He  said  last 
week  that  his  words  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears  at  AT&T. 

“We  have  spoken  with  AT&T  a 
number  of  times  and  asked  the  com¬ 
pany  to  sit  down  with  us  and  reach 
a  resolution  that  would  sit  well 
with  both  AT&T,  interconnects  and 
users,”  Spievack  recalled.  “To  date, 
AT&T  has  refused  to  do  this,  even 
though  AT&T  is  represented  on  our 
board  of  directors  and  is  also  a 
member  of  our  association.” 

David  Ritchie,  general  attorney 
for  AT&T,  said  Nata  cannot  resolve 
a  contractual  dispute  between 
AT&T  and  an  AT&T  customer. 


High-speed  from  page  2 
standard  product  offerings,  they 
tend  to  be  expensive. 

In  addition  to  being  expensive, 
the  3725  T-l  interface  is  limited, 
according  to  L.  David  Passmore, 
group  manager  at  Network  Strate¬ 
gies,  Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  consulting 
firm. 

T-l  lines  transmit  data  at  speeds 
of  1.544M  bit/sec,  but  a  3725  is 
only  able  to  handle  data  packaged 
in  250K  bit/sec  data  streams.  Con¬ 
sequently,  throughput  problems 
emerge  whenever  users  connect  a 
T-l  line  to  a  3725. 

IBM’s  software  causes  other 
headaches.  One  IBM  package,  the 
Bulk  File  Transfer  facility,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  large  file 
transfers. 

Big  Blue  customers  said  the 
product  lacks  needed  features, 
such  as  an  auditing  routine  that 
would  keep  track  of  file  transfers. 
Also,  the  software  runs  as  a  batch 
job,  which  prevents  a  user  from 
performing  any  type  of  change  dur¬ 
ing  a  file  transfer. 

The  file  transfer  software  is  also 
limited  by  Vtam.  Vtam  is  able  to 
store  data  only  in  32K-byte  buffers. 
When  large  amounts  of  data  are 
transferred,  the  buffers  are  quickly 
filled. 

“Large  corporations  need  prod¬ 
ucts  that  can  transfer  data  at  chan¬ 
nel  speeds,  not  at  front-end  proces- 


“The  only  way  to  handle  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  for  AT&T  to  deal  with  the 
party  that  signed  the  contract,”  he 
asserted.  Ritchie  said  AT&T  has  al¬ 
ready  resolved  a  number  of  unpub¬ 
licized  termination-charge  disputes 
by  negotiating  directly  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Spievack  said  he  is  disappointed 
his  offer  of  mediation  has  gone  un¬ 
answered  for  more  than  three 
years.  He  asserted  AT&T’s  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  matter  is  damaging 
the  company  in  several  ways. 

“AT&T  loses  a  lot  of  money  liti¬ 
gating  these  cases;  they  create  ill 
will  in  the  [equipment]  marketplace 
and  are  fostering  poor  customer  re¬ 
lations  as  well,”  Spievack  said. 
“When  you  put  those  three  nega¬ 
tives  together,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  for  AT&T  to  sit 
down  and  say,  ‘Let’s  work  out  some 
type  of  positive  policy  approach  to 
the  [termination  charge]  situa¬ 
tion.’  ” 

Asked  if  the  Yellow  Cab  ruling, 
coupled  with  other  recent  AT&T 
court  victories,  would  discourage 
disenchanted  users  from  challeng¬ 
ing  the  termination  fees,  Spievack 
claimed  the  amount  of  money  at 
stake,  the  size  of  the  user  company 
and  its  geographic  location  would 
be  more  important  factors  in  a  us¬ 
er’s  decision. 

“If  the  termination  charge  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of 
taking  the  case  to  court,  I  would 
think  the  customer  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  the  charge,”  Spievack 
theorized.  “But,  if  the  termination 
charge  is  very  large  and  is  in  some 
way  impeding  the  ability  of  the 
company’s  office  automation  plans, 
the  user  should  make  an  effort  to 
negotiate  the  issue  with  AT&T  be¬ 
fore  entering  litigation.”  □ 


sor  speeds,”  Passmore  said. 

On  an  IBM  host,  a  block  multi¬ 
plexer  channel  can  transmit  data  at 
speeds  of  up  to  3M  byte/sec.  Typi¬ 
cally,  this  channel  links  disk  or 
tape  systems  to  a  host. 

IBM  offers  a  channel-to-channel 
attachment  that  connects  two 
mainframes. 

The  attachment  works  well 
when  hosts  are  close  to  one  anoth¬ 
er,  but  cannot  operate  over  great 
distances. 

Two  start-up  companies,  Soft¬ 
ware  Research  Corp.  in  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  The  Systems  Center  in 
Irving,  Texas,  offer  file  transfer 
software  that  is  helping  large  com¬ 
panies  overcome  current  con¬ 
straints. 

The  products  were  designed  for 
general  purpose  file  transfers  and 
can  be  used  for  such  applications  as 
moving  data  from  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  to  a  mainframe.  Almost  by 
accident,  customers  discovered  the 
products  could  also  fulfill  their 
high-speed  bulk  data  transfer 
needs. 

For  example,  The  Systems  Cen¬ 
ter’s  Network  Data  Mover  supports 
Hyperchannel  from  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  a  channel-to-channel 
attachment. 

Hyperchannel  was  designed  to 
move  large  amounts  of  data  be¬ 
tween  dissimilar  systems,  such  as 
from  an  IBM  host  to  a  Digital 


Rolm  from  page  1 
position  in  the  PBX  market. 

Rolm’s  introduction  of  the  low- 
end  Redwood  PBX  in  June  repre¬ 
sented  a  departure  from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  proprietary  architecture,  re¬ 
kindling  speculation  that  Rolm 
would  eventually  shift  its  larger, 
mainstream  switch  products  to  in¬ 
dustry  standards.  Rumors  of  a  CBX 
III  have  dogged  Rolm  ever  since,  al¬ 
though  the  company  has  never  in¬ 
dicated  such  a  product  was  slated 
for  introduction. 

Rolm’s  current  PBX  architecture 
samples  analog  voice  signals  12,000 
times  per  second  and  represents 
each  sample  with  a  12-bit  digital 
word.  Industry-standard  pulse- 
code  modulation  samples  analog 
signals  8,000  times  per  second  and 
represents  each  sample  with  an  8- 
bit  byte.  Some  analysts  contend 
Rolm’s  break  with  the  industry 
standard  is  creating  compatibility 
problems  with  the  data  processing 
products  of  parent  company  IBM 
and  bodes  ill  for  Rolm’s  compatibil¬ 
ity  with  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  environments. 

According  to  Jerry  Eisen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Office  Sciences  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  of  Iselin,  N.J.,  Rolm  has 
been  aware  for  some  time  that  the 
CBX  II  architecture  had  to  change. 
Eisen,  who  has  been  in  discussions 
with  Rolm  over  the  last  four 
months,  said,  “We  told  Rolm,  and 
they  agreed,  that  the  switch  has  to 
support  64K  bit/sec  ISDN,  the  foot¬ 
print  has  to  change  and  the  power 
requirements  have  to  change.” 

Rolm’s  admission  of  architectur¬ 
al  shortcomings,  he  said,  would 
probably  result  in  a  new  architec¬ 
ture  with  the  same  digital  inter¬ 
face,  enabling  users  to  retain  CBX 
II  station  equipment  but  requiring 
new  racks  and  cards.  Eisen  said  he 
would  be  surprised  not  to  hear  an 
announcement  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  “Rolm  is  overdue  as  far  as  the 
market  is  concerned.” 

Donald  Dittberner,  president  of 


Equipment  Corp.  minicomputer. 

Some  companies  are  using  the 
product  to  connect  similar  types  of 
systems. 

Hyperchannel  can  be  attached  to 
an  IBM  block  multiplexer  channel 
on  one  end  and  to  T-l  or  T-3  inter¬ 
faces  on  the  other. 

Hal  Derhett,  vice-president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Network  Sys¬ 
tems,  which  also  manufactures  a 
Hyperchannel  connection,  said  that 
Hyperchannel  can  support  trans¬ 
mission  at  speeds  close  to  T-l 
speed. 

By  using  Hyperchannel  to  con¬ 
nect  two  sites,  users  are  then  able 
to  bypass  Vtam  and  3725  limita¬ 
tions.  Either  The  Systems  Center  or 
Software  Research  Corp.  software 
supplies  a  user  with  the  features 
that  IBM’s  Bulk  Data  Transfer  Fa¬ 
cility  lacks. 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.  has  been  using 
Network  Data  Mover  with  a  T-3 
link  for  seven  months. 

Gary  Hegedus,  vice-president  at 
E.F.  Hutton,  said  the  company  is 
satisfied  with  the  product’s  perfor¬ 
mance  and  added  the  product  cost 
some  75%  less  than  an  IBM  solu¬ 
tion.  □ 


Dittberner  Associates,  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  located  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
said  he,  too,  is  expecting  an  an¬ 
nouncement.  “I  see  Rolm  having  se¬ 
rious  problems  in  competition  from 
ISDN  Centrex,”  he  said.  “I  would 
think  that  IBM,  which  has  never 
supported  ISDN,  now  sees  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  If  some¬ 
thing  isn’t  announced  by  spring,  I 
think  Rolm  will  be  in  very  difficult 
straits.”  A  new  switch  should  sup¬ 
port  local-area  network  capabili¬ 
ties  and  IBM  protocols  and  be  ISDN- 
compatible,  he  said. 

Doane  Perry,  senior  telecom¬ 
munications  analyst  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  said  he  believes 
Rolm  is  poised  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement.  “On  the  inside  of  the 
switch,  it  will  have  to  be  more  IBM 
Systems  Network  Architecture- 
compatible,  and  on  the  outside, 
more  ISDN-  and  T-l-compatible. 
Rolm  has  had  problems  achieving 
T-l  compatibility,”  he  added. 

Lee  Goeller,  president  of  Commu¬ 
nication  Resources,  Inc.,  of  Had- 
donfield,  Conn.,  elaborated  on  the 
T-l  point.  “Everybody  else  who 
had  a  chance  made  a  T-carrier-com- 
patible  PBX,”  he  said.  “To  not  do 
this  is  foolish;  all  Rolm  has  to  do  is 
change  the  switching  matrix.” 

If  Goeller’s  assertion  is  correct, 
Rolm  might  accomplish  the  neces¬ 
sary  enhancements  by  introducing 
a  new  processor  for  the  CBX  II  in 
lieu  of  a  completely  new  machine. 

That,  said  Joaquin  Gonzalez,  ser¬ 
vice  director  of  Enterprise  Net¬ 
working  Strategies  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  is 
the  far  more  likely  scenario.  “Rolm 
has  taken  great  pains  to  talk  about 
the  CBX  II  as  its  only  high-end  PBX 
now  and  forever,”  Gonzalez  said. 
He  refuted  the  possibility  of  a  CBX 
III  introduction,  but  said,  “I  think 
Rolm  will  come  out  with  more  pow¬ 
erful  processors  under  the  existing 
architecture,  with  enhancements 
enabling  network  management  of 
voice.”  □ 


Rembrandt  from  page  8 
conferencing  among  individuals  in 
different  buildings,  or  to  enhance 
communications  between  work¬ 
group  members  on  a  local  net,  Rea¬ 
vis  said. 

“Historically,  videoconferencing 
has  been  seen  as  a  substitute  for 
travel,”  Reavis  said. 

“As  the  cost  comes  down,  you 
have  to  think  of  it  as  an  enhanced 
telephone  call.”  □ 


Corrections: 

A  chart  of  AT&T  DDS  and  pri¬ 
vate  line  rates  (accompanying 
“DDS  rates  climb  after  fall,”  Net¬ 
work  World ,  Oct.  20)  incorrectly 
listed  the  current  price  for  DDS 
9.6K  interstate  service.  The  ac¬ 
tual  price  is  $776.35.  AT&T’s 
DDS  product  marketing  manager 
is  Tom  Reinhard. 

The  one-time  service  charge 
for  AT&T’s  Custom  Switched 
Network  Service  was  listed  in¬ 
correctly  (“Wats  alternative 
bows,”  Network  World,  Sept. 
29).  The  charge  is  $10. 
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CAREER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Telecommunications 

Analyst 


Fllre  you  a  technically  proficient  telecommunications 
professional  interested  in  joining  an  organization  where  your 
contributions  will  be  recognized  and  your  career  will  be  en¬ 
hanced?  Then  consider  us!  We  are  a  billion  dollar  interna¬ 
tional  transportation  organization  and  known  for  our  success 
resulting  from  innovative  and  progressive  business  strategies. 
We  are  looking  for  a  self-starter  who  is  team-minded  and 
enjoys  working  independently  within  a  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment.  A  minimum  of  2  years  telecommunications  experience 
and  ability  to  work  within  our  ROLM  CBX,  Phonemail, 
ACD,  Satellite  Operations,  T-l  Networks,  NCC,  SNA  Net¬ 
work  environment  is  required.  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business 
or  related  discipline  is  highly  desirable.  Domestic/intema- 
tional  travel  is  required. 

[ffl  offer  an  outstanding  comper.sation  package  and 
environment  for  professional  growth.  For  immediate  and 
confidential  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to  us.  If 
you  have  additional  questions,  please  call  (415)  272-7445. 
M.  Daglow,  Dept.  270NW,  1800  Harrison  St.,  Oakland,  CA 
94612.  An  equal  opportunity  employer.  Principals  only, 
please. 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 


Put  your  expertise  as  an  IBM  Telecommunications  Specialist 
on-line  with  BoozAllen  &  Hamilton,  a  world  leader  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  technology  consulting. 

Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton's  rapidly  growing  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Center  provides  engineering  and  technology-based  solu¬ 
tions  across  the  life  cycle  of  systems  development. 

Our  current  need  for  an  IBM  Telecommunications  Specialist  is 
your  opportunity  to  apply  your  highly  specific  talents  to  deter¬ 
mining  state  of  the  art  telecommunications  requirements  and 
developing  a  plan  for  migration  from  an  existing  environment  to 
an  advanced  packet  environment. 

This  is  a  choice  opportunity.  To  qualify,  you  must  have  an 
appropriate  educational  background,  be  willing  to  travel,  and 
have  a  minimum  of  six  years  experience  in  the  following  areas: 

•  IBM  mainframes  (systems  programming) 

•  Systems  network  architecture 

•  Operating  systems  (MVSWM) 

Additional  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ishelpful: 

•  Front-end  processors  (37XX,  COMTEN) 

•  Network  design 

•  Packet  switching 

•  Prior  consulting  experience 

Realize  your  problem-solving  potential  in  a  progressive  envi¬ 
ronment  that  actively  promotes  and  rewards  individual  achieve¬ 
ment.  Collaborate  with  a  vibrant  community  of  top  industry 
professionals  while  you  receive  excellent  compensation. 

Make  a  world  of  fresh  leads  your  career  advantage.  For  prompt 
consideration,  call  Marsha  Smith  toll  free  at  800-858-4630.  Or 
fast  forward  your  resume  to  her  at  BoozAllen  &  Hamilton  Inc., 
Dept.  111,4330  East  West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20814. 

BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON  INC 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Are  you  looking  for... 

Data  Communications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Engineers? 
Network  Managers? 
Communications  Networks  Specialists? 
Factory  Communications  Managers? 
Systems  Analysts? 
Telecommunications  Analysts? 
Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering  Managers? 
Directors  of  Information  Services? 
Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 
Telecomm.  Software  Programmers? 
Systems  Network  Programmers? 
Senior  Datacomm.  Specialists? 
Telecomm.  Network  Planners? 
Manager  Voice  Communications? 
Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 
Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacomm.  Sales  Managers? 

No  matter  who  you  want  to  recruit, 
Network  World 
delivers  your  message 
to  the  right  audience 
of  communications  professionals. 

For  details,  call  Gina  Ciampa, 
Classified  Advertising  Dept., 
toll  free  at 

800-343-6474 
(617-879-0700  in  MA). 
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You  could 
be  part  of 
networking’s 
next 

generation 

now. 


We’re  improving  on  success  with  products  like 
Ethernet  and  DECnet*  with  fiberoptic  distributed 
data  interconnects,  ideas  that  could  represent  the 
next  generation  of  networking  products. 

Digital  can  provide  the  ideal  environment  for 
you.  Our  new  Littleton,  Massachusetts  facility 
consists  of  a  three-floor  computer  lab  wrapped 
by  offices  occupied  by  some  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  data  communications  business. 

Each  of  the  small  groups  within  our  organiza¬ 
tion  has  close  working  relationships  with  all 
levels  of  the  corporation.  And  because  our 
products  are  critical  to  the  corporate  strategy,  we 
have  the  resources  of  a  S7.6-billion  corporation 
to  work  with. 

Littleton  also  offers  a  special  rural  New 
England  lifestyle  only  45  minutes  from  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  Opportunities  abound  for  out¬ 
door  recreation  and  housing  is  still  affordable. 

Now  we  are  looking  for: 

MARKETING  MANAGER— 

Network  Management  Marketing 

Develop  and  implement  a  marketing  plan  for 
network  management  products,  using  a  series 
of  merchandising,  sales  training,  product- 
introduction  and  related  activities. 

Requires  background  in  network  technology, 
network  management  and  product  marketing 
with  exposure  to  multiple  applications. 

BSCS  preferred. 

MARKETING  MANAGER— 

Network  and  Communications 

Focus  networking  products  in  terms  of  needs 
and  applications  for  industries  such  as  finance, 
data  service,  manufacturing  and  telecom¬ 
munications.  Generate  business  and  marketing 
plans  for  marketing  products  worldwide. 

Requires  5  years  of  marketing  networking 
and  communications  products  to  industry.  BS 
or  equivalent  required.  MBA  preferred. 


PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT  MANAGER— 
Communications 

Manage  data  communications  and  networking 
products  including  product  requirements,  busi¬ 
ness  and  profit  plans,  pricing  proposals, 
announcement  strategies  and  general  business 
management. 

Solid  product  management  experience  with  a 
data  communications  product  is  essential.  BSCS 
or  EE  with  strong  business  management 
background  preferred. 

PRODUCT  MANAGER— DECnet 

Assume  product  management  responsibilities, 
including  strategic  and  business  planning,  for 
wide  area  network  and  communication  soft¬ 
ware  products,  specifically  complex  products 
for  system-to-system  communications  via 
leased-line,  satellite,  and  packet-switching 
(X.25)  WAN  media,  as  well  as  the  use/creation 
of  switching  systems. 

Requires  7+  years  experience  in  product 
management,  preferably  with  Digital's  hardware 
and  software.  BS  or  equivalent  required.  CS 
major  with  MBA  preferred. 

MARKET  RESEARCH  ANALYST 

Conduct  quantitative  and  qualitative  primary 
research  studies  of  network  markets  and 
customers.  Perform  market  sizing  and  forecasts, 
vendor  shares,  trends  and  opportunities. 

Manage  relationships  and  projects  with  external 
research  houses  as  well  as  Digital  groups. 

Requires  3+  years’  primary  (market)  research 
experience  in  computer  or  communications  in¬ 
dustry.  MBA  preferred.  Background  must  in¬ 
clude  formal  research  and  statistical  courses 
or  equivalent. 

Send  your  resume  now  to:  George  Lewis, 
Dept.  1103  6457,  Digital  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion,  550  King  Street,  LKG1-1/D07,  Littleton, 
MA  01460.  (Agencies  may  respond  in  writing 
after  December  1.) 

‘Trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

We  are  an  affirmative  action  employer. 


dig  it  a 


FINALLY  YOU  CAN  LEAVE 
YESTERDAY'S  TECHNOLOGY  BEHIND 

The  Communication  Systems  Division  of  GTE  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  communications  technology  for  decades. 
Current  projects  involve  real-time,  secure,  Local  Area  Networks  (LANs),  system  integration,  IV&V,  protocols,  network 
security  and  system  engineering.  Doubtless,  we  are  developing  some  of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  communication 
systems.  In  addition,  GTE  CSD  offers  you  uncommon  stability,  diversity,  and  flexibility  for  maximum  career  growth.  Current 
openings  include: 


System  Engineers  -  You  will  assume  technical 
leadership  for  all  system  engineering  aspects  of  a  large- 
scale,  secure,  real-time,  distributed  Local  Area  Network 
(LAN).  You  will  be  involved  with  the  development  of 
system  requirements  for  large  software-intensive  secure 
data  communication  systems  as  well  as  the 
development  of  hardware  and  software  specifications. 
We  require  2  or  more  years  experience  in  systems, 
hardware  or  software  with  a  BS  in  Engineering  or 
equivalent.  Familiarity  with  Hyperchannel,  voice 
processing  and  distributed  systems  processing  techniques 
is  a  plus. 


Communications  Software  Engineers  - 

These  positions  involve  the  development  of  communications 
software  for  a  distributed  real-time  Local  Area  Network. 

They  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  software  development 
process  including  requirements  analysis,  preliminary  and 
detailed  design,  system  development,  documentation,  test 
and  integration.  This  secure  network  will  be  developed 
using  state-of-the-art  structured  methodologies.  ADA 
Language,  and  DEC  VAX  Equipment.  We  require  a  BSCS 
degree  with  at  least  2  years  experience.  Preferred  expertise 
includes  LANs.  DEC  VAX,  MIL  SPECS,  structured 
methodologies,  communication  interface  simulators,  the 
OSI/ISO  model,  and  communication  protocols  such  as 
HDLC  and  TCP/IP. 


We  offer  competitive  salaries,  a  dynamic  work  environment  and  complete  benefits  including  medical,  dental,  and  tuition 
reimbursement.  Please  forward  your  resume,  in  confidence,  to:  GTE  Government  Systems  Corp..  Communication  Systems 
Division,  9400  Key  West  Avenue.  Rockville  MD  20850,  Attention.  Lou  K.  Bramante.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F.  U.S.  Citizenship  required. 


Government 

Systems 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEER 

R.W.  Beck  &  Associates,  Engineers  &  Consul¬ 
tants,  has  a  position  available  in  our  Washing¬ 
ton.  D  C.  office  for  a  Telecommunications  En¬ 
gineer  with  five  to  ten  years  progressive 
experience  in  technical  and  managerial  pos¬ 
tions.  Experience  In  the  following  areas  is 
mandatory:  Design  of  Feeder  &  Distribution 
Cable  Routes,  Transmission  Systems,  Central 
Office  Network  Architecture  &  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Functions.  Candidate  will  serve  as 
Supervising  Engineer  on  network  design  pro¬ 
jects  and  perform  project  manager  functions. 
Candidate  should  have  a  college  degree  in  a 
related  field.  Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  oral  and  written  communication  skills.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  a  strong  track  record  in 
managing  field  projects.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Please  pro¬ 
vide  cover  letter  with  resume  outlining  your 
accomplishments  relating  to  job  specifics. 
Send  to  Daniel  McFarland,  Principal  Engi¬ 
neer,  R.W.  Beck  &  Associates,  1730  M 
Street  NW,  Suite  807,  Washington,  DC 
20036  -  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SEMINARS 


MCH 


ASSOCIATES 


Finding  the  Solution  to  the  Communications  Maze 


Concepts,  Strategies  &  Practical  Issues 

Local  Area  Networks 


Atlanta,  Boston,  Dallas,  D.C.,  LA 
For  Free  Course  Literature  &  Details 
Call  716  359-1426 
PO  Box  24907  Rochester,  NY  14624 
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Amdahl  Communications . 18-19 

Astrocom . 22 

AT&T  Communications . 8 

BBN . 14 

Bell  Atlantic . 26-27 

Cleo  Software . 40 

Communications  Networks . 30 

Eastman  Communications . 31 

Expoconsul  International . 28 

General  Datacom . 32-33 

Hewlett-Packard . 46 

IBM . , . 34-35 

Micom  Systems . . . 7 

Micro-Tempus . 42 

NEC  America,  Inc . 45 

Network  Equipment  Technologies . 24-25 

Network  Software  Associates . 6 

Okidata . 16 

Timeplex . 3 

Wall  Data . 10 

Wang  Communications . 5 

3Com . 11-13 


This  index  is  provided  as  an  additional  service.  The  publisher  does  not  assume  any  liability  for  er¬ 
rors  or  omissions. 


Network  World  Sales  Offices 


Nov.  3-6,  Greenville,  S.C.  — 
Automated  Manufacturing  1986 
(AM86).  Contact:  Conference  and 
Exhibition  on  Automated  Manufac¬ 
turing,  P.O.  Box  5616,  Greenville, 
S.C.  29606. 

Nov.  3-6,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Modern  Data  Communications. 

Contact:  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

Nov.  4-6,  San  Francisco  —  Tele¬ 
communications  Transmissions 
Systems.  Contact:  ABC  TeleTrain- 
ing,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva,  Ill. 
60134. 

Nov.  6-7,  Chicago  —  Executive 
Introduction  to  Telecommunica¬ 
tions.  Contact:  TeleStrategies, 
1355  Beverly  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

Nov.  9-10,  Chicago  —  AT&T  Fu¬ 
tures:  A  1990  Outlook.  Contact: 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  72  Cummings 
Point  Road,  P.O.  Box  10212,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06904. 

Nov.  10-11,  Arlington,  Va.  — 
Voice/Data  Integration:  Practical 
Approaches.  Contact:  United  Com¬ 
munications  Group,  Suite  700N, 
4550  Montgomery  Ave.,  Bethesda, 
Md.  20814. 

Nov.  10-14,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  — 
Comdex/Fall  ’86.  Contact:  The  In¬ 
terface  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  St., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Nov.  11-13,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Digital  Transmission  and  Switch¬ 
ing.  Contact:  ABC  TeleTraining, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva,  Ill. 
60134. 

Nov.  12-13,  New  York  —  World 
Update:  Winners’  Circle  ’87.  Con¬ 
tact:  The  DMW  Group,  Inc.,  Semi¬ 
nar  Division,  2020  Hogback  Road, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

Nov.  12-14,  Boston  —  SNA  Ar¬ 
chitecture  and  Implementation 
Seminar.  Also,  Dec.  3-5,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  Contact:  Communications  So¬ 
lutions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga-Sun- 
nyvale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95129. 

Nov.  12-14,  Boston  —  North¬ 
east  Lightwave  Exposition.  Con¬ 
tact:  Lightwave,  235  Bear  Hill 
Road,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

Nov.  13-14,  Los  Angeles  — 
Networking  Personal  Computers. 

Also,  Dec.  15-16,  New  York.  Con¬ 
tact:  New  York  University,  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  Seminar 
Center,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Nov.  13-14,  Chicago  —  Data 
Communications:  The  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Network  Design.  Contact: 


Digital  Consulting  Associates,  Inc., 
6  Windor  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 
01810. 

Nov.  13-14,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Satellite  Technology  for  the  Non- 
Technical  Manager.  Contact:  Phil¬ 
lips  Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Nov.  17,  New  York  —  Data 
Broadcasting  Technology.  Con¬ 
tact:  Waters  Information  Services, 
Inc.,  34  Chenango  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  13901. 

Nov.  17-19,  San  Francisco  — 
Managing  the  Strategic  Data  Plan¬ 
ning  Project.  Also,  Dec.  17-19,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Contact:  Software  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass.  01810. 

Nov.  17-19,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
Telecommunications  Markets: 
The  Impact  of  IBM.  Contact:  Chris 
Sherman,  International  Resource 
Development,  Inc.,  6  Prowitt  St., 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06855. 

Nov.  17-19,  Atlanta  —  The  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Computer  Security 
Conference.  Contact:  Computer  Se¬ 
curity  Institute,  360  Church  St., 
Northborough,  Mass.  01532. 

Nov.  17-20,  Salt  Lake  City  — 
Eighth  Interservice/Industry 
Training  Systems  Conference. 
Contact:  Col.  P.J.  Cole,  National  Se¬ 
curity  Industrial  Association,  1015 
15th  St.  N.W.,  Suite  901,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20005. 

Nov.  18-19,  Boston  —  PC  Coor¬ 
dinator  Workshop.  Also,  Nov.  20- 
21,  Detroit;  Nov.  20-21,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Dec.  10-11,  Los  Angeles; 
Dec.  11-12,  Detroit.  Contact:  Sys¬ 
tem  Resources,  123  North  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

Nov.  18-20,  Chicago  — 
Switched  Networks  for  Voice  and 
Data.  Contact:  ABC  TeleTraining, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva,  Ill. 
60134. 

Nov.  19-20,  Boston  —  Educa¬ 
tional  Seminar  on  T-l  Facilities 
and  Networking.  Contact:  Time¬ 
plex,  Inc.,  400  Chestnut  Ridge 
Road,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  07675. 

Nov.  19-21,  San  Francisco  — 
Bypass  Networking  with  Small 
Satellite  Terminals.  Contact: 
Technology  Transfer  Institute,  741 
Tenth  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402. 

Nov.  20-21,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  — 
Token-Ring  Network  &  Applica¬ 
tion  Program  Interfaces  Seminar. 

Contact:  Communications  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga-Sunny- 
vale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95129. 
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Micro  Marketworld,  Network  World,  PC  World,  Publish.',  RUN;  VENEZUELA’S  Computeruorld  Venezu¬ 
ela;  WEST  GERMANY’S  Computerwoche ,  PC  Welt,  Computer  Business,  Run,  InfoWelt. 


►  PRODUCT  REVIEW 


The  Tower  of  Babble  crumbles 


| - 

BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


Word  processing  is  a  Tower  of 
Babble  when  the  time  comes  to  con¬ 
vert  a  document  written  with  one 
word  processing  package  for  use  on 
another.  One  problem  is  that  char¬ 
acters,  symbols  and  format  codes 
used  by  one  word  processing  pack¬ 
age  do  not  necessarily  convert  to 
those  used  by  another  package. 

Conversion  problems  get  even 
stickier  when  one  code  representa¬ 
tion  could  mean  two  different 
things. 

Another  problem  occurs  when 
documents  are  telecommunicated. 
Such  data  transmissions  will  han¬ 
dle  text  only;  format  commands 
like  spacing,  headers,  footers,  tabs 
and  underlining  generally  are  not 
transmitted,  so  they  must  be  insert¬ 
ed  at  the  receiving  location.  If  the 
receiving  station  uses  a  different 
word  processing  package  than  the 
sender,  the  operator  must  also  de¬ 
tect  and  substitute  missing  charac¬ 
ters  and  symbols.  This  often  results 
in  long-distance  telephone  calls  to 
verify  that  the  converted  charac¬ 
ters  are  correct. 

Translation  solutions 

One  way  to  effect  compatibility 
is  to  pass  documents  through  a 
translation  program  that  converts 
the  text,  special  characters  and 
document  format  codes  from  one 
system  to  another.  Translation  al¬ 
ternatives  range  from  word  pro¬ 
cessing  conversion  service  centers 
that  provide  a  completely  translat¬ 
ed  document,  to  programs  that  run 
on  either  special  conversion  equip¬ 
ment  or  personal  computers  and 
translate  a  majority  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  source  document’s 
word  processing  code  to  the  target 
document’s  code. 

Any  characters  not  translated 
must  be  manually  inserted  by  the 
receiving  operator  through  a 
“cleanup”  process.  How  easy  this 
cleanup  process  is  depends  on  the 
sophistication  and  user-friendli¬ 
ness  of  the  translation  program. 
Some  of  these  programs  flag  un¬ 
translated  characters  and  indicate 
in  English  what  the  character 
should  be.  Less  elegant  programs 
require  the  user  to  detect  untrans¬ 
lated  characters  and  insert  the  cor¬ 
responding  hexadecimal  codes  to 
complete  the  translation.  Operators 
with  these  skills  are  few  and  com¬ 
mand  high  salaries. 

Two  translation  contenders 

Two  products  that  enjoy  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  providing  high-quality 
translations  and  for  being  easy  to 
use  are  Boston-based  Altertext 
Corp.’s  Document  Conversion  Sys¬ 
tem  (DCS)  and  Keyword  Office 
Technologies,  Inc.’s  Keyword  7000. 
Keyword’s  U.S.  operation  is  located 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Hunter  is  president  o/TMS  Corp. 
in  Devon,  Pa. 


Both  companies  claim  that  their 
products  provide  a  high  level  of 
text  and  format  translation  and  re¬ 
quire  little  cleanup,  and  that  they 
work  with  almost  every  major 
word  processing  system  and  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  market.  Although  the 
DCS  and  Keyword  7000  translators 
use  similar  techniques  to  effect  the 
conversion  process,  their  operation 
methods  are  different. 

The  DCS  is  a  stand-alone  unit 
that  performs  all  translations  in¬ 
ternally  and  uses  an  Ascii  terminal 
or  personal  computer  as  an  opera¬ 
tor  console.  The  Keyword  7000  re¬ 
quires  an  IBM  Personal  Computer 
or  compatible  with  256K  bytes  of 
random-access  memory  (RAM),  one 
diskette  drive  and  a  display.  The 
link  between  the  personal  comput¬ 
er  and  Keyword  box  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  interface  board  that 
requires  a  full-size  expansion  slot 


in  the  PC. 

The  DCS  box  contains  a  20M- 
byte  hard  disk  and  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
kette  drives:  two  8-in.,  48  tracks 
per  inch  (TPI);  one  5.25-in.,  48  TPI; 
one  5.25-in.,  AT  96  TPI;  and  one 
3.5-in.  These  floppy  drives  handle 
soft-  or  hard-sectored  double-sided, 
double-density  diskettes.  The  vari¬ 
ety  of  diskette  drives  is  necessary 
because  different  word  processing 
systems  use  different  sized  dis¬ 
kettes.  The  Keyword  7000  is  of¬ 
fered  with  a  similar  configuration, 
except  that  no  20M-byte  hard  disk 
or  3.5-inch  diskette  drive  is  of¬ 
fered. 

The  DCS  unit  also  contains  five 
RS-232C  interface  ports  that  can  be 
used  for  communications  or  to  at¬ 
tach  peripherals  such  as  printers  or 
optical  character  reader  (OCR) 
scanners.  The  latter  is  used  to  scan 
typewritten  or  printed  documents 
into  the  DCS  for  conversion.  The 
RS-232C  ports  are  also  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  telecommunicated  documents 
on  hard  disk  or  diskette,  and  to  te¬ 
lecommunicate  converted  docu¬ 
ments. 

Keyword  7000  does  not  directly 
offer  such  services  but  relies  on  the 
user’s  RS-232C  port  to  provide  the 
interface.  Users  must  also  furnish 
their  own  software  to  obtain  the 
communications  and  OCR  scan 
reader  functions. 

The  translation  process  involves 
a  source  document  entered  via  a 


diskette  or  OCR  scanner,  or  commu¬ 
nicated  over  a  telephone  line  to  a 
diskette.  Both  the  Keyword  7000 
and  DCS  use  a  master  translation 
program  that  is  loaded  into  RAM 
from  diskette  or  hard  disk  and  han¬ 
dles  the  translation  process.  These 
programs  consist  of  tables  contain¬ 
ing  the  attributes  and  formatting 
commands  of  the  most  commonly 
used  word  processing  programs, 
plus  any  special  characters  the 
user  specifies.  Both  products  also 
allow  the  user  to  add  characters 
and  codes  at  his  location. 

The  DCS  master  program  is 
called  A-Code,  and  the  Keyword 
7000’s  is  designated  Key  Standard 
Interchange  Format  (KSIF).  Both 
translators  provide  a  verification 
tool  that  allows  the  operator  to  re¬ 
view  the  exact  placement  of  every 
code.  The  DCS  and  Keyword  7000 
verification  facilities  are  called 


WP-Code  and  Log  File,  respective¬ 
ly.  Translated  documents  are 
stored  on  diskettes. 

The  DCS  and  Keyword  7000  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  way  that  unconverted 
characters  and  format  codes  are  in¬ 
dicated.  DCS  displays  in  English 
what  the  original  document  con¬ 
tained.  Keyword  7000  records  the 
original  words  and  those  substitut¬ 
ed  in  its  Log  File,  which  can  be 
viewed  either  during  or  after  the 
translation  process.  Should 
Keyword  7000  operators  have  op¬ 
erational  problems  during  the 
translation  process,  they  can  in¬ 
voke  a  help  command  that  will 
walk  them  through  the  process 
needed  to  solve  the  problem.  Alter¬ 
text  offers  no  help  facility,  but  a 
version  of  the  DCS  software  does 
provide  such  operator  assistance. 

The  DCS  communications  facili¬ 
ty  supports  asynchronous  and  Bi¬ 
nary  Synchronous  Communications 
(BSC)  data  transfers  at  speeds  of 
300  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  Up  to  two  RS- 
232C  ports  can  be  designated  for 
BSC  and  three  can  be  used  for  asyn¬ 
chronous  communications.  Only 
one  port  at  a  time  can  be  in  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  and  DCS  furnishes 
the  software  to  switch  them. 

DCS  also  allows  documents  to 
pass  through  the  box  unaltered  if 
the  translation  is  to  be  done  at  an¬ 
other  location.  The  Keyword  7000 
employs  its  Com. file  software  to 
format  a  document  for  transmis¬ 


sion  but  provides  no  communica¬ 
tions  software  to  handle  the  trans¬ 
mission  process.  According  to 
Keyword,  the  Com. file  is  protocol 
transparent  and  can  be  used  with 
just  about  any  user-supplied  com¬ 
munications  software. 

Final  translation 

The  selection  process  comes 
down  to  price  and  ease  of  use.  A 
good  test  for  ease  of  use  is  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  cleanup  procedures.  The  Al¬ 
tertext  DCS  seems  to  have  the  edge, 
since  the  translated  document  dis¬ 
played  on  the  operator’s  terminal 
spells  out  what  the  unconverted 
characters  should  be.  With  the 
Keyword  7000,  the  operator  must 
use  the  Log  File  either  during  or  af¬ 
ter  the  conversion  to  see  the  substi¬ 
tutions. 

As  for  price,  the  full-featured 
Keyword  7000  lists  for  $5,500  less 
than  the  DCS  product  ($9,500  vs. 
$15,000).  The  Keyword  product, 
however,  does  not  have  a  3.5-inch 
diskette  facility  or  a  built-in  20M- 
byte  hard  disk.  It  also  lacks  com¬ 
munications  software,  and  requires 
a  PC  to  perform  most  of  its  ser¬ 
vices.  If  the  user  chooses  to  dedi¬ 
cate  a  personal  computer  to  docu¬ 
ment  conversion,  the  price  of  that 
unit,  its  control  software,  and  the 
communications  software  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  total  cost. 
If  the  user  wants  DCS-like  multiple 
RS-232C  port  services,  the  cost  of 
those  interface  cards  and  software 
needed  to  control  them  must  also  be 
added. 

The  DCS  comes  as  a  complete 
system,  and  includes  the  Ascii  op¬ 
erator’s  terminal.  Altertext  charges 
$1,600  for  installation  and  training 
service.  Keyword  claims  that  its 
system  can  be  installed  and  learned 
with  no  outside  assistance.  Howev¬ 
er,  assistance  is  available  from  ITT 
Service  Centers,  which  also  handle 
Keyword  7000  maintenance  in  the 
U.S. 

For  users  requiring  fewer  dis¬ 
kette  handling  facilities,  both  ven¬ 
dors  offer  basic  versions  of  these 
products.  A  Keyword  7000  with 
one,  two  or  three  diskette  drives 
costs  $3,795,  $5,695  and  $7,595,  re¬ 
spectively.  Altertext  offers  only 
one  variant,  a  three  diskette  drive 
$12,000  version  called  the  System 
1.  Also,  the  Keyword  products  are 
on  the  Government  Administrative 
Services  list,  while  DCS  is  not. 

Both  vendors  also  offer  soft- 
ware-only  versions  of  these  trans¬ 
lator  products  which  run  on  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  compatible. 
The  Keyword  offering,  called  Soft- 
pak,  lists  for  $449.  The  software 
version  of  DCS  is  sold  only  through 
dealers  and  no  price  is  available. 
With  both  vendors’  software  ver¬ 
sions,  users  will  have  to  rely  on  PC 
diskette  handlers  for  inserting  doc¬ 
ument  diskettes.  These  diskette 
readers  generally  handle  5.25-inch 
diskettes,  and  so  restrict  opera¬ 
tions  to  word  processors  using  that 
size  medium. □ 


Altertext  DCS  and  Keyword  7000 
product  characteristics 


■ 

Vendor/Product 

Altertext  Corp./ 

DCS 

Keyword  Office 

Technologies,  Inc./ 

Keyword  7000 

Stand-alone  translator 

\S 

Untranslated  code  indication 

Operator  help  features 

\S 

Data  communications 
software 

\s 

Price  range 

$12,000 
to  $15,000 

$3,795 
to  $9,500 

SOURCE:  TMS  CORP.,  DEVON.  PA. 


Introducing  the  completely  compatible 
CP2000  T1  digital  termination  from  Granger. 

It  amazes  us  that  some  companies  try  to  sell  TI  products  that  aren’t 
network  compatible. 

We  don’t  know  what  they  expect  you  to  do  with  them,  but  we  hope 
it  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  communications. 

The  new  Granger  CP2000  digital  termination  is  compatible  with 
AT&T’s  standards  for  their  Accunet  services,  along  with  a  dictionary 
of  other  standards:  ESF,  CCR,  T1Y1,  B8ZS,  M24,  M44,  SNA, 
RS-232,  SS  #7  and  on  and  on. 

Just  as  important,  the  CP2000  is  ISDN  compatible.  That  makes  it 
an  excellent  way  to  ensure  the  network  you  design  today  won’t  be 
locked  out  of  the  technology  developed  tomorrow. 


any  combination,  then  reconfigure  the  mix  automatically  when¬ 
ever  you  want.  That’s  an  important  part  of  controlling  your  own 
communications  network.  Which  is  what  Tl  is  all  about. 

To  keep  that  information  clear  and  accurate  over  long  distances, 
you  can  add  echo  canceling. 

To  make  your  network  more  efficient,  you  can  add  ADPCM  voice 
compression  and  double  the  amount  of  voice  traffic  you  can  carry. 

And  to  find  out  more  about  what  our  completely  compatible  new 
CP2000  digital  termination  can  do,  you  can  write  Granger 
Associates,  3101  Scott  Blvd. ,  /* 

Santa  Clara ,  C A  95054-3394 .  VJJ  s. 

Or,  call  us.  Outside  California, 

1  800  538-8157  ext.  886.  Inside 


trv r 


A  subsidiary  «>l  DSC  Communications  Corporation 


Granger’s  commitment  to  compatibility  is  why  our  client  list 


already  reads  like  a  whos-who  of  long-haul  carriers,  telephone 
operating  companies  and  private  networks. 

The  CP2000  digital  termination  is  also  flexible. 


You  can  mix  voice,  data  and  video  in 


California,  1800672-3470 


ext.  886. 
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